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[IE IRON HORSE. 
vass has been “scooting around” 
‘4s some of his experiences are rath- 
py an extract, as follows: 
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we » «ol. e—darned if I know what it looked 
i ‘a regular he devil, snortin’ smoke 

| tin’, and heavin’, and swellin’, and 

We vt. (-. +6 Coals, like they was good. .A fel- 
se-like, feedin’ him all the time; 
got, the more’ he ‘wanted, and the 
r After a spell, the feller catched 

( . 21d, great Jericho! he set up a yell ‘" 
und for more’n'a mile and a hay, 

‘ute I felt my legs a waggin’, and 

ther end of a string 0’ vehicles. ~ 
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‘te —— thing, with a string of pews down 
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yn, the horse hollered twice, and 
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AK AHEAD OF NOAH. 


1c arose between two Scotehmen, 
ad McLean, upon the antiquity of 

.@ latter would not allow that the 

i. ly Fight to rank with the McLeans 
- he insisted, were in existence as a 
uning of the world. Campbell had 

1) cal knowledge than his antagonist, 


san going into ‘ Noah's ark.’ ” 
ie * retorted McLean, in contempt. 
woe see el of a McLean that hadn’t a boat 0. 





‘ AND THE WIDOW. 


. 1 Simon to Sol Smith, his intimate 
you how the lovely Julia treated 
thfully promise not to tél it to any 
‘4 promise, do you? Well, k had 
. ia assiduously for a year or more 
vuld bring matters to a close, so I 
ck up courage, and have my fate . 
i therefore decked myself in ny 
vr, had my hair cut, my beard and” 
wed, and called on my dear Julia 
gin May, and after much cooing, 
«3 of billing, but my heart failed me 
—_ I placed my hand on her 


is s the softest place I ever put my 
\ ole course of my life,’ 
>uggs,’ said she, ‘1 will pat it on a 
., S80l—now you promise you wont 
e took my hand from her shoulder, 
clicate, phump little hand, and put 
of my head!’ ” 





vent OTHLESS ANIMAL. 


», at aschoolin the North of Eng- 
on on animal kingdom, the teacher 
question: 

‘me to me an animal of the order 
a front-tooth toothless animal?” 
vee beamed with pleasure at the 
mark) replied: 


the animal?” 
her!” replied the boy, with great 
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CASTLE INDOLENCE. 


BY HESTER EARLE, 


-| his cousin supremely lazy. - Agatta Brent loved her 


IVF me a place to stand, 
and I will move the world,” 
said the old philosopher. 

The Brents set one fuvot 
upon the base of their 
wealth, the other upon that 
of their family importance, 
and moved Brentford. They 
were an old family, as fami- 
lies date in our republic—, 
itself rather modern, when 
compared with the dynasties 
of the other continent. 
Their respectability had 
passed into a proverb. To 
question the caste of a 
Brent of Brentford, would 
have been as absurd as to doubt the earth’s sphericity, 
or the fact of its revolutions in the great solar 
system. 

The first Brenf of Brentford, and founder of the 
town, wasa manufacturer. The succeeding Brents, 
through three or four generativuns, were also manu- 
facturers. Those of our time were James and Isaac, 
brothers. Half the business in Brenttord depended, 
either directly or indirectly, upon these men. Their 
mills employed a large number of operatives. Their 
operatives supported several shops, and acorrespond- 
ing number of shop-keepers. These shops formed a 
market for the produce of a host of thriving farmers. 
Improvements about the mills and the mill-grounds 
gave daily wages to a multitude of artisans. Brent- 
ford without the Brents-would have been Egypt 
without the Nile. 

James, the elder of the brothers, had one son, 
Rexham Brent. The boy had been motherless from 
infancy. Itis believed that more than one amiable 
spinster would have ted to the man- 
agement of James Brent’s household, and the rear- 
ing of young Rex. But the boy grew to manhood, 
and not one of these “‘ anxious’ though perhaps not 
‘aimless ” maidens had acall to supply the maternal 
element wanting in this young Brent’s domestic life. 

Rexham Brent was slight and dark, with a peculiar 
brightness of the black eyes, which flashed in the 
light, as lustrous as diamonds. You could not help 

wondering whether they had not another property of 
the precious gem as well—that ot imprisoning light, 
and giving out its rays in dark places. Though 
slightly framed, he had energy enough for an Arctic 
explorer. He was quick, nervous, strong. Activity 
was his life. He created for himself an existence full 
and abundant. 

Into the firm of the Brent Brothers, to which he 
was admitted on coming of age, he came like an elec- 
trical current. The conservative old house began 
directly to strike out sparks of brilliant enterprise in 
every direction. Nothing failed, to which Rex gave 
animpulse. He seemed to possess a galvanic power, 

capable of energizing the dullest, of putting vitality 
into the most indolent. That is, in his business rela- 
tions. Agatta Brent, indeed, laughed at her Cousin 
Rex, for having achieved perpetual motion, without 
taking the trouble to discover its secret; and extolled 
the dignity of repose with well-affected languor. 

“ You and 1, Cousin Rex,” she said, ‘were born in 





the opposite states of inertia. You, in motion—I, at | early friendship. 
It was as much a wonder to Leah as to every one | been unheard, and learned sq much of Rexham 


rest. Each of us must await the application of some 
outward force, to overcome our inertia.” 

“ How absurd!” replied Rex. ‘The ‘youth who 
bore, mid snow and ice, a banner with the strange 
device,’ was as fitting a model for repose as yourself. 
Don’t put on airs, if you please. Itis true, you are 


power that would be better employed in self-improve- 
ment, or in works of benevolence.” 
I dare say Rex was not far wrong, in pronouncing 


ease, as girls bred in elegant idleness are apt to do. 
She had a taste for luxury, and quietly assimilated 
her habits to that taste. Work, as an expedient 
against starvation, might be very well; but a luxu- 
rious indolence, when attainable, was of course much 
better. Having the latter at command, she did not 
choose to trouble herself about the former. Notwith- 
standing her avowed love of indolence, there were 
strong points in Agatta’s character. She formed her 
own judgment of men and things, and was usually 
correct, or very nearly so, in her deductions. If there 
was an error, it always leaned to the side of gen- 
erosity. 
The Brents occupied handsome houses on opposite 
sides of the street. Directly under their shadow, a 
rambling, weather-stained dwelling stood, its time- 
bleared walls strikingly in contrast with the freestone 
fronts of the Brent mansions. Martin Hatch, the 
proprietor of this property, had a grudge against the 
wealthy mill-owners, and refused to sell them the 
place at any price, though they would gladly have 
paid twice its worth, to remove its unsightliness from 
the street. 
The house was occupied by a family of the name of 
Taylor, and kept as a boarding-house for mill-hands. 
Besides Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and their boarders, there 
were in the family two or three children, ill-bred and 
noisy, and Leah Rush, This last was Mr. 'Taylor’s 
orphan niece. 
After her mother’s death, Leah had been boarded 
in her uncle’s family, and kept at school until her 
eighteenth year, when, her father dying, she was left 
wholly unprovided for. She got writing to do a part 
of the time in a register’s office, and, by rigid econo- 
my, managed fo clothe herself respectably. Her 
uncle offered her a home in his family as long as she 
chose to remain there. He was a kind man in his 
way; but his life had been of the sort that cramps 
men’s geniality, and stiffens their emotional natures. 
Leah believed that of such love as was in her uncle’s 
heart, she had her rightful share. Yet there was no 
true sociality between the two. A gel less shyly 
reticent, might have b a perhaps 
a petted one—of the man, iron-clad though he seem- 
ed. But Leah’s nature, though it expanded genially 
in the warmth of affection, followed the law for 
natural bodies, and contracted at the approach of 
coldness, Meagre comfort as her uncle’s love gave 
her, it was all she got in his house. Mrs. Taylor was 
a thoroughly worldly woman. Everything coming in 
her way, was taken to the gauge of utility, and val- 
ued according to its measurement in that scale. She 
was not a violent-tempered woman, but she hada 
way of administering little venomous scratches, in 
season and out of season, that was sufticiently exas- 
perating. Leah, who was keenly sensitive, often got 
a scar, where another would scarcely have felt a 
prick. Though outwardly cordial, there was a tacit 
antagonism between these two. 
Leah Rush was Agatta Brent’s most intimate friend. 
The sentiment had grown up between the girls at 
school—no one could tell how or why. Mr. Brent did 
not oftén trouble himself about his daughter’s ac- 
quaintances. But, one morning, when Leah had 
passed the night with her friend, he surprised Agatta 
by asking how she could possibly like any one who 
lived in that house—“ that house” being, as we have 
hinted, a continual eyesore tothe Brents. Even kind 





Agatta’s choosing an intimate among “ those people, 
the Taylors.” But Agatta remained s 


else, that a brilliant girl like Agatta Brent should 
have chosen her as a friend. On her own part, the 
sentiment was a mingling of gratitude with fervent 
love, and was almost akin to worship. It became the 
solitary joy of the girl’s desolate life. 


and motherly Mrs. Brent remonstrated against | are used as signs of ideas?’” 


fast to her | parlor door, just as this conversation was beginning. 


friendship. The girls of Agatta’s set were willing to 
humor the caprices of their autocrat, and notice her 
favorite with distant civility; though how any one 
could prefer Leah Rush to themselves, was beyond 
their comprehension. Leah understood their half- 
hearted courtesy, and drew back with chilling re- 
serve. Those in her own position could not forgive 
her tor having won love, where they could not hope 
for recognition. They at once pronounced her “ stuck 
up,” and left her to her aristocratic friend. Rexham 
Brent, like all the rest, wondered at Agatta’s liking 
for Leah Rush, 
“How do you two amuse yourselves when to- 
gether?” he questioned, one day. ‘‘ Miss Rush can 
neither sing nor play; and for talking, I believe ‘ yes 
and ‘no’ are the only words she has ever learned to 
speak.” 
‘“‘Leah and I solved Euclid, and read Horace to- 
gether at school. If I were unable to construe a pas- 
sage, or to solve a problem, Leah never rested until 
she had mastered the difficulty, and made it plain to 
me.” 
**T don’t say the girl has no intellect. But one may 
have a brain, and yet be stupid. One may have read 
Horace, and solved the problems in Euclid, and still 
be as uninteresting as a letter written in cipher to 
one who has not the key.” 
“Leah Rush may be a letter written in cipher, and 
you may not have the key. ButI have. Itis apage 
full of true thoughts; full of passages glowing with 
eloquence; full of utterances flaming with tender- 
ness, and sailies barbed with wit. So, Rexham Brent, 
if you value my favor, you will show her some civility 
when you meet her to-morrow evening, at my birth- 
day party.” 
“ T would rather you should set me to count the 
spangles on Mrs. Mayfair’s dress, or the syntactical 
errors in Mrs. Pringle’s discourse.” 
“1 do not care fur Mrs. Mayfair’s spangles nor for 
Mrs. Pringle’s discourse, and Ido care about Leah 
Rush.” 
“The truth is, Agatta, you have undertaken what 
you cannot carry through. You can never lift this 
girl into our society. She is inanimate, low-bred, 
and can never become one of us. You will only give 
yourself pain by trying to make her so, render her 
uncomfortable, and cover her with mortification.” 
*“‘Rexham Brent, I withdraw my request that you 
should show my friend some civility. If you had 
half as much generosity as she has sensibility and 
high-breeding, you would see that a low-bred, inani- 
mate girl could never have become my friend.” 
“Let us not quarrel, Agatta. Tobe a Brent is to 
be fastidious. It is natural I should be more so for 
you, than for myselt.”’ 
“What amI to understand by that? That you 
think me unable to support the dignity of the Brents, 
without your interference?” 

“Not at all, Aga. But in business hours we of the 
firm are obliged to come in contact with all sorts of 
people. At our houses, we expect to meet only—” 

Rex hesitated for the right word. He had the 
sense to see that his position was not a generous orfe. 

“Only gold-plated people, I suppose you mean? 
So, for want of a gilded exterior, my poor friend 
ought to be sacrificed.” 

*‘ Not if she had the innate power to sustain herself 
in a position in society higher than that to which she 
was born. But we have stupid girls enough among 
us now. If you must adopt one from another sphere, 
why could you not have chosen one who had, at least, 
learned this first principle of language—that ‘ words 


It happened that Leah had knocked softly at the 
She stood long enough to be assured that her rap had 


Brent’s opinion of herself, that she did not care to 
meet him that evening; so she quietly left the house, 
and, with heightened color, and a dull pain in her 
heart, hurried home. She had met Rex a few times, 
when with Agatta, and had always been too much 
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ity of his; but it was not easy to keep from hating 
him then. She took a book, and went up to her room, 
determined to drive the disturbing subject from her 
mind. : 
She had a pleasant front room, neatly fitted up with % 
furniture that had been her mother’s, Leah loved 
’ | this room, and had spent much time and feminine 
ingenuity in making it suit her idea of a home. Once 


his presence. She could not wonder, therefore, that 
he thought her stupid; but, for all that, it was nota 
pleasant thing to hear about one’s self. 

“Since my father died, no one has loved me but 
Agatta,” she thought, bitterly; “‘ and they will make 
her hate me if they can.” ; 
She admired Rexham Brent greatly. Her intel- 
lectual nature did homage to the strength and activ- 


she had denied herself a new dress, to buy a hand- 
some paper for its walls. Many of the tasteful arti- 
cles which young ladies learn how to fashion, adorn- 
ed it, and gave it an air of daintiness. and elegance. 
The girl was scarcely seated with her book, when 
Mrs. Taylor came in, flurried and noisy, as usual. 
“ Leah,” she began, standing in the door, “I guess 
you’ll have to let Sarah Gilmore room with you a 
spell. Mr. Farleigh is coming here to board next 
week, and he’ll have to have her room, I suppose. 
There’s the little room up attic, I might put her in, 
but I don’t think sho would like it.” 
* T can take the room in the attic, and let her have 
mine, if you wish it.” 
But the words did not come easily. Mrs. Taylor 
knew that Leah would rather sleep in a closet, than 
share her room with one of the boarders, and had 
counted upon it in making application to her. 
**O well, if you’d rather change rooms, you can, 
though I shouldn’t have thought of asking you to. 
This is one of the best rooms in the house, and it 
does seem a pity not to have it bringing us in any- 
thing. I shall let Mr. Farleigh haveit. It will just 
suit him, I know.” 
“JT should think so,” was Leah’s mental comment, 
as, with an ache in her heart, she began carrying such 
of her things as there was room for, up the narrow 
attic stairs. She had to leave her bureau, and 
@ quaint, old-fashioned chair, heavy with carved 
mahogany; and a bookcase, with a shelf for writing 
attached. 
“QO me—O me!” she sighed, as she shut herself 
into the small room that was unpleasantly crowded 
with very little in it. You see, the artless scratch 
contained in the words, “It does seem a pity not to 
have it bringing us in anything,” was smarting yet. 
‘¢ Why does she not tell me I am in the way, and had 
better leave the house altogether?” she cried, bitter- 
ly. “Yes, yes—Rexham Brent is right. ‘‘I must be 
stupid, or I could contrive some way to live, without 
eating the bread of dependence.” 
Leah would have been glad to remain at home the 
next evening, but Agatta, who was very absolute * 
when she chose to be, would not hear of her staying 
away. Early in the evening, therefore, she entered 
the brilliant parlor at Isaac Brent’s, leaning upon 
Agatta’s arm. After all, she was glad she had come. 
It gave her rare pleasure, from her quiet corner, to 
watch Agatta—to see how they all courted her; to 
compare her with others, and think how much more 
beautiful and graceful and brilliant was the young 
hostess, than any of her guests. And this radiant 
woman was her friend. Her face quite glowed with 
pride at this thought. Rexham Brent, standing be- 
side his cousin, happened to cast his eye towards 
Leah’s obscure corner, and said: 
“TI was wrong, Aga. She'is not inanimate.” 
Agatta, turning to look at Leah, and seeing the 
kindling gaze that beamed upon herself, grew re- 
morseful that her friend had been left so long alone. 
She immediately began to move towards her. 
The Rev. Wilkie Canne had just arrived, and hin- 
dered her progress, by approaching to make her the 
compliments of the evening. A young man accom- 
panied him, whom he presented as Mr. Grayle. No 
ordinary man, certainly, judging by his face. There 











supremely lazy, and waste in idleness much time and 


Leah’s position was the more isolated, for this very | oppressed by his aristocratic bearing, to be at ease in 


was a refinement of beauty in the pale features, as if 
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by some subtle sublimation process, all earthy mat- 
ters were being expressed, and pure soul infused. 
The spirit’s beauty was in the bright eyes, in the thin 
lips, that parted in a smile of almost divine sweet- 
ness, in the smooth, high brow, in every expression 
of the mobile face, 

Mr. Grayle made Agatta some graceful speech, she 
never remembered what. She bowed her thanks, 
and, ready of speech though she always was, could 
find nothing to say to Mr. Grayle. She was thinking, 
with a kind of tender pity: ; 

‘“* He needs some one to take care of him. This in- 
tellectual sublimation is rapidly turning body into 
soul. This engrossing spirit will soon disembody 
itself.” 

But something must be said. How awkward that 
all her ideas had seized that moment for running a 
steeple-chase, and refused to be summoned back. 

“Mr. Grayle,” she said, at last, “ it may not be the 
most approved way of opening an acquaintance, but 
I think I must begin by quarrelling with you.” 

JT hope you will first permit me to know the head 
and front of my offending, that I may repair the er- 
ror, if I can.” 

“Will you, then, take better care of yourself? I 
suppose you are the young Professor Grayle, whose 
late work on Geology has become so popular. Ihave 
read the book with rare pleasure, but I never shall 
again. Henceforth, it will always represent to me a 
horrid vampire, subsisting on human life.” 

‘My poor, innocent, unoffgnding book!” said Mr. 
Grayle, with mock pathos. 

“ Has it ever occurred to you, sir, that the tyranny 
of the intellectual over the physical powers, when 
once it is fully established, is the cruellest tyranny in 
the world?” 

The idea is new to me.” 

“If I were your sister, or your friend, I would most 
earnestly entreat you to give your overwrought physi- 
cal system the full benefit of this new idea,” Agatta 
answered, with asmile, as she gave place to others, 
who were pressing for an introduction to the distin- 
guished stranger. 

She herself worked her way to Leah’s corner, and 
found Rexham Brent in the vacant seat by her friend. 

“T’m afraid you find the evening dull, Miss Rush?” 
she heard him say. 

“No,” replied Leah. 

‘You do not know many of the people present, I 
suppose?” 

* No.” 

“That palo, intellectual-looking stranger, with 
whom Agatta was just now talking, is Professor 
Grayle.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you read his work on Geology?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

“It shows remarkable power for 80 young & man.” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

* He makes the Iguanodon, and other pre-Adamites 
seom as familiar as if we had known them all our 
lives.”” 

“Yes.” 

With an expressive shrug of his shoulders, Rex 
now gave up his seat to Agatta, leaving to her the 
task of entertaining her monosyllabic friend. 

‘What. ails you, Leah?” Agatta questioned, with 
alaugh. “One would think you were under a vow 
to speak nothing but yes and no.” 

“Tn talking with Rexham Brent—perhaps I am.” 

“‘ Why do you always have a shock of nothing-to- 
say, when Rex talks to you?” 

“To verify his own assertion. At least, that ac- 
counts for the shock to-night. He never makes a 
mistake, it is said. Icould not think of putting so 
infallible a man in the wrong.” 

Leah then explained how, in waiting at the parlor 
door on the previous morning, she had heard a por- 
tion of Rexham Brent’s commentary on herself. 

‘T am sorry,” Agatta answered ; “‘ for Rex is really 
much more generous-natured than you would infer 
from what you heard him say.” 

“TI donot blame him. He spoke according to his 
knowledge of me. If ho did me injustice, it is no 
more than all the world do by each other daily.” 

“In judging one another, people walk by sight, 
not by faith.” 

“Exactly. Why should they put themselves to 
the trouble of understanding one another? If we 
dig deep into the mineral beds, we are more likely to 
find drossy metals, than the precious ores. What 

lies under the surface of a reserved character, is quite 
as apt to be worthless. You remember what Madame 
de Stael says—‘Ce que l’on contient toujours, est bien 
Soible.’” 

“That is becanse she had never known you. But 
come. You have asserted your dignity by snubbing 
your defamer with curt monosyllables, and have vin- 
dicated his injustice to yourself by an appeal to gene 
eral principles and Madame do Stael. Now come out 
of your corner, and come out of your shell, Mr. Far- 

leigh has been lying in wait for me, the last hour. I 

am going to introduce him to you.” 

Mr. Farleigh and Rex were standing within an 
arm’s length of each other, the latter exchanging 
gay banter with Miss Mayfair, the other, as Agatta 
had said, lying in wait for her. Something seemed 
to inspire Leah Rush. She glided easily into conver- 
sation. Her discourse waxed brilliant. Gay badi- 
nage and witty repartee flowed from her lips, as 
readily as if she had all her life been a leader in such 
scenes. Mr. Farleigh caught the spirit of the thing, 
and, albeit a man of no great powers conversational- 
ly, was surprised by tho spirited things he found 
himself saying. Rex ceased to hear the stale babble 
of his companion, and listened only to Leah Rush. 


Others gathered around. She became the centre of a 
little circle of charmed listeners. The fund she had 
opened, seemed inexhaustible. Rare accretions of 
thought clustered in her active brain, and, by con- 
stant friction with other thoughts, wrought to a high 
polish, appeared only to have awaited this opportu- 
nity to become vivid utterances. Agatta caught 
Rexham’s eye once. In that glance, she claimed her 
triumph, and it was accorded to her. 

But Mr. Farleigh, who was a vain man, did not 
bear his success well. He grew pompous and tire- 
some. Leah glided out of the verbal engagement, as 
easily as she had entered upon it, and began a re- 
treat to her corner. The other, between his desire 
to follow her, and his longing to attach himself to 
Agatta, was in thestate of Pope’s man, who 


‘* Hangs between, in doubt to act or rest."* 


Mr, Farleigh, an elderly bachelor, was well known 
to be hopelessly in love with Agatta Brent. He was 
regarded, in society, with such charity as a hopeless 
passion usually inspires. That is, he was seldom 
spoken of but with derision. I wonder how it hap- 
pens that when sorrow was made sacred, this master 
grief was not also invested with sanctity, but was 
left to sustain ridicule enough to have attached to a 
whole brotherhood of woes. 

When Mr. Grayle came, late in the evening, to take 
leave of Agatta, the young hostess could not refrain 
from bidding him take care of himself, as she gave 
him her hand in parting. Throughout the evening, 
the impression had been deepening upon her—He 
needs some one to take care of him. 

In the general breaking up that ensued, Rexham 
Brent was left standing by Leah Rush. 

“ Miss Rush, I congratulate you,” the former said, 
bowing with mock deference. 

* For what?” 

“Your success in bringing Mr. Farleigh out, as a 
man of wit.” 

“ For a stupid woman, having at command no other 
words than yes and no, that is an achievement, un- 
doubtedly.” 

With this retributive thrust, Leah went off for her 
wrappings. Mr. Farleigh had waited to walk home 
with her, and Agatta, standing behind him as he of- 
fered his arm, made Leah a comical gesture of defi- 
ance for having seduced her sworn knight from his 
allegiance. 

It was now early spring. A few days later, Agatta 
left Brentford for an absence of several months. 

Mr. Farleigh went to board at Mrs. Taylor’s, as he 
had proposed. A disappointment awaited him there. 
He expected to find Leah brilliant and amusing, as 
she had been in their transient interview at the 
Brents. He found her grave, almost to taciturnity. 
Now and then she would let fly a grimly-uttered 
witticism, always keenly barbed, and driven home; 
and rarely she would fall into the pitfalls of discus- 
sion, in which Mr. Farleigh was always seeking to 
entrap hor. At such times, slie drew upon her intel- 
lectual resources with lavish prodigality, and usually 
left her challenger in a state of bewilderment, occa- 
sioned as much by wonder at the extent of her know- 
ledge, as by a sense of his own defeat. 

With all his vanity, he was a kindly-natured man. 
He recognized Leah’s isolation regretfully, and sought 
opportunities to befriend her. He lent her books 
from his library, and occasionally invited her to some 
place of amusement. In his leisure moments, he 
helped her in the garden; for Leah had the little 
yard in front of the house filled with flowers, which 
were her own peculiar care. In spite of Leah’s re- 
serve, a sort of friendship grew up between the two. 


One day, they were working in the garden, when 
Rexham Brent came over with a letter from Agatta. 
He had been away on business for the firm, and had 
seen his cousin two or three days before. She had 
sent Miss Brent the letter, and her love. Leah 
thanked him, briefly. He praised her garden, and 
asked for a bouquet. She cut an orange lily, and two 
or three stalks of crimson hollyhock. With these, 
she tied up some forlorn little white daisies. A more 
grotesque collection could scarcely have been made. 
But Leah presented it with the utmost gravity. Rex 
praised the artistic grouping of the flowers, and 
thought the contrast of colors wonderfully fine. He 
must send Miss Rush something from his own gar- 
den—a promise which he redeemed the next day, by 
leaving for her a bouquet of rare flowers, grouped 
with the skill of a floral artist. Whatever ho did, 
was well done, whether he arranged a nosegay, or 
planned a commercial enterprise. 
** You seem to think a good deal of Agatta Brent,” 
said Mr. Farleigh, when Leah had read the letter 
Rex brought her. 
“I love her.” 
** How does that girl manage to win hearts as she 
does. Once, I was nearly wild about her. It was the 
Delectable Land to see her, it was heaven to hear her 
speak tome. To love, and to have your true love 
scorned, Miss Rush, is a bitter thing.” 
“ Half the ingredients that make up our life are 
bitter things. What then? Never stand with your 
hand to your mouth, making wry faces. Swallow a 
sugar-plum, and forget the bitterness.” 
Mr. Farleigh pulled a tiger-lily from its stalk, and 
began tossing it from hand to hand—sometimes 
catching it, oftener letting it drop, and picking it up 
when it had fallen. 1t was this exercise, undoubted- 
ly, that brought a red glow upon his face. 
“ Why do you treat me so coldly?” he asked, after 
an interval of silence. ‘I would be your very sin- 
cere friend, if you would let me,” 
‘Give me that flower. See how you are staining 
your wristbands with it.” 

















She plucked the offending parts from ‘the stamens, 
and threw them away. . 
“Thero, take it again. It is harmless now.” 
“So my love for Agatta Brent was harmless to 
color my future life—as the flower you have given me 
back is to stain a delicate substance. Shall 1 be your 
friend?” 
“Certainly. Good-will is not offered me in such 
prodigality that I can afford to throw any honest per- 
80n’s friendship away.” 
*T care for no ono’s friendship so much as for yours. 
Does that frighten you?” 
“Not at all, These platonic friendships are not 
apt to be dangerous. It is the grand-tragedy affairs, 
the high-fever passions, that are terrific. Come, I 
am goingin. Are you?” 
“One moment—” 
** Not a second.” 3 
* You did not wish to run away from me, until I 
began to profess myself your friend.” 
But she was already gone, and did not hear this 
last appeal. 
Two or three weeks passed before Mr. Farleigh 
found another opportunity of speaking to her alone. 
She did not seem to avoid him; but something al- 
ways hindered his getting a word with her. Atjlast, 
there came an evening when, except Leah, they were 
all gone toa lecture. She had been kept at home by 
@ headache. She believed Mr. Farleigh had gone 
with the others; but early in the evening he came 
in, 
It had been a more than usually comfortless day to 
Leah. There had been starching and cleaning to do, 
and Mrs, Taylor was always particularly uncomfort- 
able when there was extra work. In the midst of it 
all, a visitor came for Leah. Mrs. Taylor put on an 
air of martyrdom peculiar to herself, and made them 
all unpleasantly aware that Leah’s visitor gave her a 
great deal of trouble. The ache in the girl’s heart 
was miserably sharp, that night. She was thinking 
“Any change would be better than this. Any 
drudgery would be more endurable than this de- 
pendence.” 
Mr. Farleigh had a change to propose. He asked 
her to marry him. 
If she had been one whit less unhappy at home, 
if there had been any other apparent way of escape 
from the annoyances that bruised and chafed her, 
she would not have thought twice of accepting his 
offer. She knew that, in mental power, he was im- 
measurably below her. She knew that his vanity 
and little affectations would always excite her con- 
tempt. But she felt like one defeated in the battle of 
life that night. She had thought herself strong, and 
now cowardice overwhelmed her. The future looked 
such a weary vista of struggling and endurance, that 
she had no courage to face it alone. With Mr. Far- 
leigh, she would, at least, have some one to take care 
of her. So, to his question, would she marry him, 
Leah answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 
But when, in his joy at a result he had hardly 
dared to hope for, the accepted lover tried to take 
her in his arms and seal his happiness upon her lips, 
she darted out of his clasp, and out of the room, like 
a frightened humming-bird. 
When next Mr. Farleigh saw his promised wife she 
was as inaccessible as the Pleiades. In the fullness 
of his heart, he ventured to make some allusion to 
their “ blissful future.” Leah, by the most natural 
movement in the world, brushed a vase of flowers 
from the little stand by which she sat, receiving it, 
and the water it contained in her lap. Of course, 
she had to go to her room for a change of dress. She 
did not return, until Mr. Farleigh had left the house. 
Once, he came into the garden where she was wa- 
tering her plants. With cooing softness, he began to 
address her, but had got no further than “‘ My dear- 
est girl,” when he became aware that one uf his serge 
gaiters was receiving the entire contents of the wa- 
tering-pot. Leah apologized most regretfully; and 
Mr. Farleigh, who was particularly careful on the 
score of health, went off to exchange his drenched 
gaiter for adryone. In short, any approach to a 
sentimental manner on his part, became infallibly a 
signal for some accident, of such a nature as to put 
either Leah or himself to flight; at which Mr. Far- 
leigh marvelled greatly. 
About this time, Leah received a letter from 
Agatta Brent. 
** Mother and I,” Agatta wrote, “‘ have been spend- 
ing the summer most delightfully, ina remote little 
nook here by the seaside. We have a marvellously 
fine stone cottage, all to ourselves—we, and Mrs. 
Hunt, our housekeeper—I mean. It is the very ideal 
of a Castle Indolence, where we eat, or not, as we 
choose, sleep when, and where we like, dream, 
whether we sleep or not, and are as idle as possible 
all day long. We know nobody, and are known of 
none; but have invested ourselves with isolation as 
complete as any hermit upon a desert isle has ever 
found. Itis just the sort of life that would set my 
Cousin Rex raving for something to do. But for me, 
it is the ideal existence, and is—O—so charming! 
Its every moment comes to me, laden with a dreamy, 
delicious content. 
* Mother argues with me that there is not such an- 
other spot in all the world for rest; but professes 
that she is n@w sufficiently rejuvenated and is weary- 
ing to employ her renovated faculties in the active 
life of home. She pines for the household cares, and 
her little charities; and fears that father is leading a 
lonely life, by reason of her absence. So I cannot 
hope to keep her here much longer. But 


* Must I then leave thee, Paradise ?° 





the outside husk. Have you a mind to isolate your- 
self here with me, during the autumnal months, and 
to luxuriate in idleness, in this quaint old Castle of 
Indolence? thus leaving mother at liberty to go 
home, as soon as she likes, and saving me the neces- 
sity of breaking the charmed life that holds me like a 

spell? Have you a mind for shell-gathering upon 

the beach? and short strolls, broken into by long in- 
tervals of repose, upon the shore, with the sea foam 
just reaching t= toes of your gaiters, and the sea 
breeze Just touching your brow with a mute caress? 
Have youamind to store upin your memory pic- 
tures of the sea, sleeping, and gently purring, softly 
cuddled in the wrappings of its own sea foam? of the 

sea, waking up, and stirring itself for its regular 
tidal uprising? of the sea with its back up, bristling 
angrily, and retreating with a sullen growl, quailing 
before, yet defying the power of the advancing 
storm? 

“Tf you have a mind for all this, Leah, come, 

There is no one but you who could come here, and 
not bring derangement and unrest. There is no one 
else who would not sigh for cross stitch or crochet,for 
flirtation or adventure, and thus offend Repose—the 
divinity of this enchanting place. Therefore come. 
“Shall I tell you, Leah, whyI cleave with fond 
tenacity to this dreamy summer idyl of a life? I 
have @ premonition that it is the lull before the 
storm—an agreeable diversion, before a general stir 
of events—that the outside force, capable of overcom- 
ing my inertia is at hand—that if ever I am to satisfy 
my aspiration for a full and abundant quietude, it 
must be now. I do not mean that any coming events 
cast a shadow of evil before me. I do not know that 
I mean anything, only that I desire to abide by my 

beloved Castle of Indolence yet a little longer. There- 
fore, Leah, come.” 

To this letter, Mrs. Brent had appended a note. 

She hoped Miss Rush wo uld find it convenient to 
come immediately, and enclosed a bank bill for trav- 
elling expenses, 

Leah prepared to set off the next morning. Mr. 
Farleigh heard of her intention at night, and layin 
wait for a chance of speaking to her. But none offer- 
ed itself. He made arrangements, however, to drive 
her to the depot in the morning, and determined to 
make the most of the opportunity. While seeking a 
conveyance for that purpose, he met Rexham Brent, 
who immediately offered him one of his own horses. 


When Leah and her baggage had been well placed 
in the light buggy, and Mr. Farleigh had settled 
himself beside her, he delayed not to modulate his 
voice to a lover-like tenderness, being well pleased 
that his long sought time for speaking had come. 

‘* You must be aware,my dearest Leah,” he began, 
that in our present relations to each other—” 

But at that instant Leah’s parasol happened to 
brush his light summer hat. The wind took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to lift it from his head. The 
power of gravitation brought it to the ground. There 
was no alternative. Mr. Farleigh had to follow his 
hat. Not an easy thing to do; for the wind gave it 
a lift now and then, when it seemed just within his 
grasp. 

Rexham Brent always had horses as nervous and 
restless as himself. Doubtless, it was in consonance 
with this general characteristic, that Leah was un- 
able to persuade this particular bay to stand still, 
until it should please the wind to release unto Mr. 
Farleigh his hat. While he was still in pursuit of it, 
Leah was borne fleetly to the depot. Mr. Farleigh 
came up, hot and panting, just in time to catch a 
sight of her whiw handkerchief, fluttering from a car 
window as the train went off. 

She arrived at “‘ Castle Indolence ” that night, and 
got a warm greeting from each of its inmates. It is 
true, Mrs. Brent had never quite approved of her 
daughter’s intimacy with Leah, but she could not 
help being motherly to any one who had claims upon 
her hospitality. She accordingly showed such care 
for the tired girl’s comfort, and was so full of kind 
solicitude when it was discovered that travelling had 
given her a headache, that Leah’s heart warmed to 
her, as it never had done before. Suddenly at some 
gentle little attention the girl burst into tears; and, 
seeing Mrs. Brent’s surprise, murmured softly ; 

“ It must be so good to have a mother.” 

That won Mrs. Brent. When she went away, the 
next morning; being now quite at liberty toreturn to 
Brentford, her parting embrace for Leah was almost 
as fond as for her own daughter. 

“ And now for Castle Indolence,” said the young 
devotee of Repose. 

She read off a code of laws befitting the whimsical 
name she had given her retreat. 

*¢ Order I. Nothing like work should be permitted 

tointrude at Castle Indolence. 
Elaborate toilets were strictly forbid- 

den. 
III. Allactive amusements were interdicted. 
IV. No solid reading should be undertaken. 
V. Intense thought was rigorously prohib- 
ited.” 

“ Are our teeth allowed their usual work of chew- 
ing the food?”? Leah demurely asked. 

“In theory, such a thing would be wholly inadmis- 
sible. But in practice, our code cannot always be 
followed to the very letter. If we are only sound in 
the theory of doing nothing at all, we are quite at 
liberty to practise doing what we like,” Agatta re- 
turned, with a merry laugh. 

Adopting this regulation, they contrived to leada 
life of rare enjoyment, in the progress of which Leah 
made a discovery—learned that she had the poet’s 
gift. Hitherto the jarring chords in her daily life 
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‘And now comes the kernel, of which all this is 


had kept her sou! “ jangled and out of tune.” Now 
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that the conditions of that life wore in unison with 
her wsthetic nature, harmony was restored, and 
knowledge of her power came. Its coming was like 
a revelation, as sudden and as irresistible. 

While Leah wrote, Agatta lingered by the seaside, 
tracing strange cabualistic figures in the sand, group- 
ing shells in fantastic shapes, or pursuing any indo- 
lent device that her idle fancy suggested. Ono day 
sho traced out in large German text upon the sandy 
beach, half chanting as she wrote, ‘‘ Das Schloss am 


Meere.”?’ When she had begun the second stanza, she 
' became aware that another voico, clear and sweet, 


blended in with hers in the recitative. She did not 
start, nor falter, nor turn to discover whence the 
voice pruceeded, but in unison with it chanted the 
poem through. When it was done, she looked 
around, and saw Orman Grayle advancing to greet 
her. A single glance revealed to her that since their 
former meeting, the sublimation process had been 
going steadily on. 

“Have you come for me to take care of you?” 
Agatta asked. 

“Yes. I needed you, and I havecome. Are you 
ready for the responsibility?” 

“That is upon conditions. Have you learned to 
place any value upon your physical frame-work? Of 
those two distinct parts of yourself, body and soul, 
are you ready to cease your immolation of the one to 
the other? Will anything short of human sacrifice 
appease the Dagon of your intellect? Have you 
learned, at last, that the physical nature has its 
rights, as well as the mental?” 

“What a fierce catechist!” 
laughing. 

“You need to be fiercely dealt with. Why did you 
not heed the warning I gave you at Brentford?” 

*T had my work to do—a work for science and for 
the world. The spider weaving his web, the bee 
storing up sweets, all animate and inanimate crea- 
tion, cry—shame on the man who shirks his work in 
tenderness for a cowardly body, that whimpers at 
every effort made by the intellect—‘O don’t—you 
hurt me.’ ” 

“The body, being human, might die and so escape 
the tyranny of the intellect.” 

“It might. Men die every day, worthily or un- 
worthily. If you threaten death to the drunkard, 
will he forsake his cups? to the soldier, will he be- 
tray his country? tothe Christian, will he deny his 
religion? Science demands no more from her 
scholars, than appetite, patriotism, and religion de- 
mand from their devotees.” 

“T wonder you did not complete the sacrifice. 
Why did you leave your work, and come here?” 

“TIT was losing the power to work. My system 
made an imperative demand for rest. Understand 
me—not for the sake of physical ease—but because I 
became conscious of exhaustion in mental vigor. 
About that time, I met your cousin, Rexham Brent, 
which put me in mind to ask about you. He de- 
scribed you as living here in such delicious quietude, 
that I fancied it must be just the place for one who 

“was compelled to let his wornout forces lie dormant 
for awhile. That, Miss Brent, is why I came here. 
Your cousin accompanied me, and is, I believe, seek- 
ing a stable for his horse—with little prospect of find- 
ing one, in your uninhabited, desert-island of a sea- 
side retreat.’’ 

“ Rex here! Then farewell to my Castle of Indo- 
lence. His restless spirit will pervade it from hall to 
bed-chamber, and cast out the spirit of Repose that 
has reigned here so long.” 

Agatta was right. The spirit of Repose did not 
even make a stand against her cousin’s innovating 
activity. Rex had scarcely been five minutes in Cas- 
tle Indolence, when he began planning scrambles to 
the top of an adjacent cliff; drives to every accessible 
point of interest; sailing and fishing parties to vari- 
ous islands lying near, and thus on through the cal- 
endar of active sports. To Leah’s surprise, Agatta 
< his seat djut 

‘*It is better for Mr. Grayle,” she answered, to 
some expression of her friend’s astonishment. “ At 
present, idle dreaming would resolve itself into rati- 
ocination, and thus it would fail to become a rest.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Leah, ‘ Mr. Grayle is the mo- 
mentum to your inertia.” 

“My dear girl,” said Agatta, half-laughing, and 
half serious, ‘‘ I suppose the grub has no prescience 
of the height to which it shall one day soar as a many- 

hued butterfly. You, in the weary monotony of your 
life at the Taylors, never dreamed that you were a 
poet in chrysalis. Nor did I, until 1 met Mr. Grayle, 
conceive that I was one of those sublime characters 
to whom my inner self has always done homage—a 
woman with a mission. It will be mine, I think, to 
aid Mr. Grayle in balancing the physical with the 
intellectual forces in his nature—and thus preserve to 
science an invaluable life.” 

It was singular with what alacrity Agatta’s love of 
indolence gave place to resistless energy, when she 


said Mr. Grayle, 





Cousin Rex was left much to Leah Rash. This result 
was not at all agreeable to Leah. She remembered 
with what scornful words Rexham Brent had once 
passed judgment upon herself, and believed that in 
showing her any ordinary courtesy now, ho put a 
disagreeable restraint upon himself, in obedience to 











had found what she was pleased to term her “ mis- 
sion.” Orman Grayle began to feel that he had got 
a new hold upon life. Agatta’s very presence acted 
upon him asa stimulant. It was as if, for the time, 
he had returned to the simple trust and dependence 
of childhood } as if the knowledge that there was some 
one to think for, act for, care for him, made him fully 
and abundantly content. 

Agatta being mainly occupied with Mr. Grayle, her 





the laws of politeness. She desired so to regulate her 
own conduct, as, without -ungraciousness, to show 
that she made no claim upon him for polite atten- 
tions. It was not always easy to keep rigidly to the 
mean she had proposed for herself. In spite of her 
intention to be otherwise, she was often ungracious 
enough to Mr. Rexham Brent. The two got on but 
indifferently toward a better knowledge of each other. 

Leah heard occasionally from Mr. Farleigh. That 
gentleman did not shine as a letter-writer. His style 
was diffuse, his matter inane platitudes, self-compla- 
cent ego-isms, and stale sentimentalities. Leah’s let- 
ters in answer,were crisp and sparkling compositions, 
containing much vivid description, graceful imagery, 
and playful wit; with now and then an analysis full 
of keen, though veiled satire of lis own verbose in- 
anities; but never an acknowledgement of any con- 
nection then, or ever to be, between them; never a 
recognition of any interest in him or his pursuits; as 
devoid of personality indeed, as if written for a news- 
paper column by “ Our own Correspondent,” rather 
than by a young lady to the man she had promised 
to marry. 

The thought of that promise was daily growing 
more intolerable to Leah. A sense of the wrong it 
was to Mr. Farleigh, no less than to herself, deepened 
upon her constantly. She was sure that she never 
could fulfil that engagement. She was sure, that, if 
it were at the very altar, when asked, “ Wilt thou 
take this man?”—She would indignantly answer, 
“No.” Yetshe could not break her plighted word. 
Perhaps she deserved all the misery such a marriage 
would bring upon herself—all the humiliation to her 
—with her new-found gift, and the high aspirations 
it brought her—of such a union, for her cowardice in 
trying to shirk her part in the great struggle of life. 


In the midst of her perplexity, there came a letter, 
with a check enclosed, from the editor of a literary 
magazine, to whom she had sent the first fruits of her 
new found gift. The piece was accepted, and the 
genius of the authoress recognized with noble words 
of encouragement. But her only humbled 
her the more. What better would Mrs. Farleigh be, 
for the possession of acknowledged genius? And 
what would Agatta say, if she knew? But uncer- 
tainty upon that point, at least, might be removed. 
She must tell Agatta. Not with pride, as girls are 
wont to whisper the secrets of their engagements to 
each other, O no! She would lower herself in the 
opinion of her friend, she knew. But, no matter. 
That was a part of her humiliation, and she would 
shrink from it no longer. 

So one night, when a storm was raging. and the 
wrath of the sea blended in with the howling of the 
tempest, making sleep impossible, Leah whispered to 
Agatta that she had something to tell her. 

“ What is it, dear?” Agatta asked. 

“T am engaged to marry Mr. Farleigh.” 

“To marry Mr. Farleigh! ‘What! that thing of 
silk?’ I thank thee, Pope, for teaching me that word. 
Confess, Leah, that you were jesting—before I pinch 
you black and blue.” 

“No, darling, it is no jest—but just the solemn 
truth. It was very 1 at Brentford, after you 
went away, and things at home seemed to jar me 
miserably. I could see nothing better in the future, 
and—I lost my courage. That is how I came to 
promise. I suppose there is no help for it now.” 

“TI suppose not,” said Agatta, thoughtfully. 

“You will not hate me?” 

‘My darling! Nothing could ever change my love 
for you. After all, Mr. Farleigh looks, and in many 
respects, is a gentleman. When you are married to 
him, I dare say I shall like him.” 

No, there was no help for it. Even Agatta accept- 
ed that conclusion as final. Apparently. 

But the next day she wrote to a dashing widow of 
her acquaintance in Baltimore, inviting her to 
Brentford. 

“TI shall not be at home to welcome you, at first,” 
she wrote, “but on that account, especially, your 
visit will be a real charity to mother, who complains 
much of loneliness. And Brentford, you know, is 
quite gay at this season. So you will notbe dull, I 
hope. O,I almost forgot to say we have a wealthy 
bachelor—Mr. Farleigh—for a neighbor, whom you 
will find a pleasant acquaintance, I am sure.” 

With his new hold upon life, Orman Grayle had 
been growing stronger daily. He now began to talk 
of getting back to his work again. Agatta made no 
objection. In the earlier days of his weakness she 
had ruled him with imperious authority; but as his 
strength increased, she merged the absolutism of the 
dictatress in the geniality of the hostess. Mr. Grayle 
seemed to find her charming in either character. 
But with him, work was a duty, and he who would 
sacrifice duty to pleasure, a blot upon mankind. He 
would have thought extending his holiday beyond 
the time required to regain his strength, such a 
sacrifice. 

Agatta did not expect it. Why should she? She 
had known in the beginning that he wished to live 
only for science. So these two high-souled creatures 
talked of parting, as calmly as if their hearts had no 
right to a voice in the matter. Perhaps Agatta felt 
a little pain that their pleasant party must be broken 
up—perhaps her future, through the shadow of the 
coming separation, looked void and desolate. But 
she had done him good. That thought would, at 
least, remain to solace her. 

The Indian summer, the ruddy, mellow twilight of 
the year, had passed; and autumnal shadows dark- 
ened sea and sky. Yes, it was time to go home. 

Leah felt a nervous agitation at this announce- 
ment. To her, going home was going back to Mr. 
Farleigh. 








Rexham Brent entered upon preparations for their 
departure with a little less than his usual alacrity. 
They were to give a day to revisiting their old 
haunts, and then set off. 

But that night, without any premonition, Orman 
Grayle became suddenly and alarmingly ill. There 
followed days and nights of weary watching, with no 
thought of the weariness, in the great fear that made 
cowards of them all. They were new to sickness, 
and never thought of husbanding their strength by 
watching alternately. Rex indeed made an etfort to 
get the girls away for alittle rest, promising the 
most careful vigilance. But Agatta made a mute 
gesture of denial; and Leah would not desert her 
friend. Rex always remained at hand to lighten the 
labors of both. 

The crisis came. They waited in mute quietude. 
Only a single life was held in the balance. If Death 
conquered in the struggle going on, ‘‘ Only one man 
lost,”? would tell the final result. There have been 
contests in our midst, as we know, in which the slain 
were numbered by thousands. But that is ended 
now, thank God. Only one man’s life in peril, and 
he, of no kin to any of those kneeling watchers. But 
their hearts were wrung almost to bursting. 

*‘ He will recover now,” the doctor announced. 

Rex gave the girls a little time to get used to the 
joy-fraught certainty, then ordered them off to their 
room. Agatta threatened rebellion; but he spoke as 
one having authority, and carried his point. That 
brief saying of the doctor had made a world-wide dif- 
ference in his manner of proposing what he thought 
necessary. Now that the still pallor of despair was 
gone from his cousin’s face, he could shut the door of 
the sick-room upon her with a laughing jest, and es- 
tablish himself in authority there. That day and the 
next, heand Mrs. Hunt divided the watching between 
them. Rex seemed to find a little brief authority 
quite to his liking. For, at the end of that.time, he 
declared himself autocrat-in-chief at Castle Indo- 
lence; and issued his regulations with the assurance 
of a dictator, 

Mrs. Hunt was re-established in the housekeeper’s 
department, and made general surveyor for the good 
of the whole. Agatta was to relieve himself, at stated 
hours, in care of the invalid. Leah, who had suffered 
more than either of the others in their protracted 
watching, was assigned the duty of taking care of 
herself, and being as amusing as possible when he 
or Agatta was off guard—and not inclined to sleep. 
Leah protested against this division of labor; but 
Rex laughingly declared there was no appeal from 
the judgments of Caesar; calling upon Agatta as 
prime-minister to sustain his position. Agatta re- 
sponded to the call with so much spirit that Leah 
protested she never again would venture to oppose 
the decrees of such a Ceasar, supported by a prime 
minister so wonderfully voluble. She was, neverthe- 
less, vexed with herself for having been unable to 
conceal how much she needed rest, and surprised 
that Rex had been the first to discover it. 

*“‘T suppose it is because he dislikes me, and his 
fine sense of justice compels him to show even more 
care for me, than if inclination _ pted him. I 
dare say he will not often be disinclined to sleep 
when off duty, and put me to my task of being as 
amusing as possible.” 

It soon appeared, however, that Rex had no apti- 
tude for sleeping when the sun shone. He had di- 
vided the day into four watches of six hours each. 
Agatta relieved him at midnight, and again at noon. 
Leah began by retreating to her room as soon as din- 
ner was over. His first afternoon of leisure, Rex 
amused himself as he could, alone. The next he 
walked rapidly back and forth to the beach two or 
three times; put his fishing-tackle into a boat, and 
shoved the boat off into the sea; drew it upon the 
beach again directly; walked hesitatingly, as if bat- 
tling with himself every inch of the way, up to the 
house, and ended by ordering Mrs. Hunt to go and 
tell Miss Rash to come down. Leah came. 

‘What do you mean by skulking away from your 
duty like this?” he asked. ‘‘Have you forgotten 
that you were appointed to amuse Cwxsar in his 
leisure hours?” 

“How does your Cesarian highness propose to be 
amused?” Leah questioned. 

“* Not according to an old habit of yours,by limiting 
your discourse to monosyllables,” was the response. 

«Tf you are in the vein for polysyllables I hope you 
will allow me to bring a dictionary. Without lexico- 
graphic sustentation, I apprehend that my polysylla- 
bic repertory might incontinently undergo etymolog- 
ical depletion.” 

“That will do. One such specimen is quite suffi- 
cient. Iam going out among the islands fishing. I 
want you to go with me.” 

1 will be ready, directly.” 

And so it went on, day after day. Whether Rex 
chose to drive, or walk, or fish, or shoot, Leah was 
required to share in the diversion. She thought he 
was scourging inclination at the fiat of justice, to an 
extent that was quite uncalled for; but never again 
tried to appeal from the judgments of Czesar. 

And Rex, perhaps, thought himself vastly mag- 
nanimous in allowing himself to be amused by one 
belonging to those people—the Taylors. You see, 
‘to be a Brent was to be fastidious ;” and Rex, being 
a Brent, could not forget Leah’s unfortunate connec- 
tions. The recollection made him plume himself 
rather upon his condescension in being so pleasant 
with her. He would not have owned, even to him- 
self, that his ordinary amusements had lost their 
power to give him pleasure unless Leah shared in 
the pursuit. That would be an admission indeed 








from a Brent. 





One afternoon, Leah had a headache, and was 
obliged to keep her soom. Rex never had had an 
idea that hours could have such a capacity for 
stretching themselves out. The very minutes seemed 
to have caught a mania. They might have been got- 
ten out by a famous “ Rubber Company,” they bore 
distention so well. 

Mr. Grayle, being now much botter, did not re- 
quire constant attendance. Towards night Agatta 
left him sleeping, and went out to sit with Rex. 

‘I supposed you would be lonesome without Leah, 
and came to cheer your solitude,” she explained. 

“ How long have you thought mo unable to ondure 
Miss Rush’s absence a few hours, without needing to 
have my solitude cheered?” Rex asked, perversely. 

“O,I forgot. She is inanimate, lowbred, and can 
never become one of us.” 

* She is neither inanimate nor lowbred, and for be- 
coming one of us, I don’t know who wants her to,” 
replied Rex, who seemed in a mood for contradiction. 

“ Not one of us Brents, certainly. Your father and 
yourself are the only unmarried gentlemen of the 
family. It is unlikely that either of you will ever 
propose to make Leah Rush a Brent. Even if so ri- 
diculous a thing could for a moment be thought of, it , 
would be quite impossible; for she is engaged to Mr. - 
Farleigh.” 

“Tt will be a highly suitable marriage,” Rex an- - 
swered, sardonically. 

But there came upon him such a sensation of loss, 
such a consciousness of something gone out of his 
life, that he would have liked to arrest the skulking 
hours for robbery. 

From that time, Rex dropped Leah out of his di- 
versions, as suddenly as that nameless something had . 
lost itself out of his life. He avoided speaking to her , 
whenever he could. If that was impracticable, he 
put so fine a polish upon his manner when address- 
ing her, that Agatta declared ‘Cousin Rex was try- 
ing on his aristocratic airs, before returning to socie- 
ty, lest they should be found to have grown rusty by 
disuse.” Leah thought Justice had got a receipt in 
fall for all demands in her behalf, and Inclination 
was making itself amends for its recent restraint. 
Yet there were moments when a sense of his loss 
swept over Rex anew, leaving him unutterably deso- 
late. At such times, he would sit quite grave and 
silent, as unlike as possible to his former active self. 

One evening when they were all in Mr. Grayle’s 
room, the abstraction of Rex was unusually apparent. 
The rest were in high spirits. Mr. Grayle had not 
talked so much since his illness. He took the lead in 
an extravagant, laughter-moving colloquy, Leah and 
Agatta joining in with lively humor. But Rex re- 
mained gravely taciturn. At last, Leah took a light- 
ed lamp and held it over his head, walking around 
him, and peering among his dark locks with keen 
scrutiny. 

«J am looking for gray hairs,” she said. “ When 
one has attained to the gravity of old age, it is becom- * 
ing for the head to put on silver—I don’t mean tho * 
nitrate.” 

Rex started up and tried to take the lamp. In the 
struggle that followed, some of the fluid was spilled 
upon Leah’s sleeve, and took fire, burning her wrist 
severely. Agatta’s quickness in throwing a heavy 
shawl upon the flame, saved her friend from further | 
injury. The smart of the burned wrist was intense, 
but leah went on talking and laughing as if nothing 
had happened. Rex had made no apology and ex- 
pressed no regret. But when Leah said, “ Good- 
night,” before going to her room, he caught the hand 
depending from the blistered wrist, and began braid- 
ing the slender fingers. 

“ Good-night,” Leah said, again. 

* Do you like pain, Miss Rush?” Rex inquired. 

“1 should think not. No one does, I suppose.” 

“The smart of that burn must have been terrible, 
and you have gone on laughing, as if you liked it. 
I suppose you were glad of an opportunity to appear 
in the character of Faiience on the monument, smil- 
ing over—a burned wrist.” 

‘Was my first arpearance in that character so 
great a success, that you mean to make me repeat it? 
You hurt me, sir, holding my scorched hand s0 
tightly.” 

Rex started as if something had’ stung him, and ‘ 
dropped the hand he held. Leah went up the stairs, 
and on to her room. 

The next morning, Orman Grayle was well enough 
to leave his room,and declared his intention of joining 
them at dinner the following day. They accordingly 
prepared to make it a galaday. They sent to the 
nearest city for flowers to adorn the table, and every 
variety of luxury that might, with safety, be set be- 
fore a convalescent to furnish it forth. They made 
him a chair of state, with coverings of crimson vel- 
vet, and gilded or ling over it a 
wreath of evergreen, crown-shaped, with a cluster of 
red flowers in the centre like rubies set in an emerald 
surface. 

Leah and Agatta, defying a prime law of Castle 
Indolence, dressed elaborately, as if for a grand din- 
ner-party. When Mr. Grayle had been escorted, 
with much affectation of state, to his seat under the 





‘overhanging crown, Leah stood up, and recited a | 


graceful little poem of welcome which she had com- 
posed. Rex then made a burlesque speech, in which 
he characterized that as a white day, bleached out 
from among dark days, until it was glorious with 
achromatic whiieness; and hoped Professor Grayle— 
@ man like Sol Gills, chock full of science—whase 
restoration to health and the pleasures of eating 
stuffed fowls they so joyfully celebrated, would live 
to be the oldest inhabitant, and live none but white 
days. 
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vincing himself that his son’s wife was worthy to be 
a Brent. There came a time when they were all 
proud to say of the popular poetess, ‘She is one of 

us.” But that was later. 

Orman Grayle went back to his labor with health 
fully restored. Agatta, by working with him, took 
care that his physical system should not again be 
overtasked. In the old days of indolence she had 
garnered up miraculous strength for the cares and 
duties of the life just begun. She no longer regarded 
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There were not many to applaud when his speech 
was ended, but they made a very respectable uproar. 
The state dinner was a season of unbounded merri- 
ment. Indefatigable Mark Tapley would have found 
no merit in being jolly at such a place, unless, indeed, 
he were grieving for something lost out of his life, as 
Rex was, or had the fear of Mr. Farleigh before his 
eyes, as Leah had, in which case, entering so heartily 
into pleasure to promote the general hilarity, might 
have been somewhat meritorious. 

When Mr. Grayle began to show signs of weari- 
ness, Agatta gave him her arm, and led him back to 
the little sitting-room. Whileshe was busy arranging 
the pillows on his sofa, he imprisoned one of her 
hands, and said softly: 

«Tf shall be well enough to go home now, in a day 
or two. Once, we were very near parting, with no 
plans having reference to a future meeting. But, 
Aga, you see that was impossible. You have become 
a necessary part of my life. You were so, even then, 
but in my willfnl blindness I would not see it. Now, 
when I go back to my work shall I go alone?” 

“I believe you would work yourself to death in six 
months.” 

“ Go with me then, and take care of me.” 

“T accept the duty. I recognized it as my mission 
from the first.” 

“The duty? But duties are sometimes irksome.” 

“ Yos, Orman, but not when love hallows them.” 

“My darling, God bless you for those words.” 

The next morning, Agatta, who was looking over 
her letters while sipping her coffee, suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

“Why, Leah! what does this mean? Mother 
writes that Mr. Farleigh is going to marry that dash- 
ing Baltimore widow—Mrs. Darnley.” 

“ Aga, Aga, come here,” Mr. Grayle called, from 
the sitting-room, and Agatta, dancing off at the call, 
sung gayly as she went: 

** Beware, beware, O ladies fair, 
Of man's deceit beware."’ 


Rex left the table, and walked-rapidly up and down 
the long dining-room. Leah looked steadily into the 
bottom of her cup, as if she would borrow the vision 
of a sceress, and read her future there. Presently, 
she rose to leave the room. Rex, pausing in his ir- 
regular march, placed his back against the door, and 
kept her from going out. 

«Is it true—what Agatta says?” he asked. 

** 1s what true?” 

‘* That Mr. Farleigh will marry Mrs. Darnley.” 

“Yes. My letter from Mr. Farleigh contirms it.” 

“But I thought—Agatta told me—that you. were 
to marry Mr. Farleigh.” 

‘* We were engaged.” 

* And the wretch has had the baseness to break his 
troth-plight.”’ 

‘* He was faithful full three months. I think hima 
miracle of masculine constancy.” 

**No, Ono. All men are not so faithless.” 

“Nor so wise, perhaps. Mr. Farleigh was offered 
bright sunshine for his haymaking. I think he did 
well not to run the risk of encountering fog and mist 
by waiting.” 

“For the victim of a neaniels love, you are rarely 
cool, ” 

“ Am Dh aad 

‘Leah, you never loved Mr. Farleigh.” 

** He was very kind to me.” 

‘Kind? what has that to do with it?” 

“ Really, Mr. Brent, I think I might retort by ask- 
ing, what have you to do with it?” 

“You might—but Leah—” and at that moment I 
think “ those p eople, the Taylors,” and the fastid- 
iousness of the Brents were alike forgotten— Leah,Z 
love you. It is all the world to me whether you love 
Mr. Farleigh or not.” 

“If I do not, must it follow that—” Leah blushed 
“erimson, and did not complete the sentence. 

“That you could love me? .I suppose not. You 
can be revenged now, for the unkind things I said of 
you once. It isin your power to make me very un- 
happy.” 

* Revenge is sweet.” 

*‘ Yours will be ample.” 

“ But one thing is sweeter than revenge.” 

* And that?” 

“Ts to love your enemy.” 

“Teah! Do you mean that you love your enemy, 
in loving me?” 

* Yes. I would not ifI could help it. I have tried 
my best to hate you, because it was impossible to help 
loving you. But try as I would—I loved you all the 
same.” 





Agatta and Orman Grayle were married at the 
coming New Year. The same day made Leah Rush 
one of the Brents, At first, James Brent wondered 
at his son’s choice, and hoped Rex had not made a 
fool of himself. He welcomed Mrs. Rexham Brent 
very cordially, however, and was not long in con- 


work solely as an expedient against starvation, but 
as a channel for the highest and noblest efforts of the 
noblest men. Having thus learned the dignity of 
labor, her heart was opened to those who were needy 


she shirked not one of its duties. What true woman 
ever failed, when she had found her work, to do it? 
Agatta Brent was a true woman. “ The heart of her 
husband might safely trust in her. She would do 
him good and not evil all the days of his life.” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


MAJOR GENERAL ANDREW PICKENS, 
OF the army of the Revolution, was born in the 
township of Paxton, Pennsylvania, September 19th, 
1729. He was of French descent, his ancestors having 
been driven from France by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. They first settled in Scotland, and 
afterwards in the north of Ireland. His father emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania, and from thence removed to 
Virginia, while Andrew was quite young, and settled 
near Stanton. In 1752, his father removed to South 
Carolina, and settled in the Waxhaws, being among 
the first settlers in that part of the State. The son, 
Andrew, spent his youth in hunting and agriculture, 
and being endowed by nature with uncommon sa- 
gacity and great decision of character, he soon won 
the confidence of all who knew him. Like many of 
the most distinguished officers of the American Rev- 
olution, he commenced his military services in the 
French war, which terminated in 1763. In 1762, he 
served as a volunteer in a bloody, but successful ex- 
pedition under Lieutenant Colonel Grant, a British 
officer sent by General Amherst to command against 
the Cherokee Indians, 

Early in 1764, he removed to the Long Cane settle- 
ment, and at a very early period took a decided and 
active stand against the right claimed by Great 
Britain to tax her colonies without their consent. At 
the very commencement of the Revolution, Andrew 
Pickens raised a company and was elected its cap- 
tain. His zeal, skill and courage were rewarded by 
his country in his being rapidly promoted to the 
commands of major, colonel and brigadier general. 
in the most despondent time, when South Carolina 
was overrun by the British army, and suffered all the 
horrors of Indian and Tory murders, he remained 
unshaken, and with Marion and Sumpter in different 
parts of the State, kept up the spirit of resistance. 
These three brave generals waged a guerrilla warfare 
by night aid by day, fighting on the banks of the 
rivérs and creeks, over every inch of their soil, ina 
manner that stands as yet unrivalled in the history of 
American gallantry. 

In 1779, at the head of three hundred men—he de- 
feated a party of royalists on the western frontier of 
South Carolina. In addition to the British, General 
Pickens had to encounter the I ndians, his command 
being in the upper and western sections of the State. 

For his bravery at the battle of the Cow pens, on the 
17th of January, 1781, when he commanded the 
Southern militia, he received a sword from Congress. 
At the battle of Eutaw Springs, in September, 1781, 
he was severely wounded. In 1782, he commanded 
an expedition against the Cherokees. As ammuni- 
tion was scarce and not to be had, he invented a new 
mode of fighting savages. He had short sabres, made 
most of them by the common blacksmiths of the 
country, and mounted his men,armed with these cut- 
lasses, on horseback. They penetrated the interior 
of the Indian nation with such rapidity and boldness, 
that it struck terror amongst them. With fire and 
sword he destroyed in a few days their principal 
towns; and such was his success, that with a force of 
five hundred men he subdued the spirit of that pow- 
erful people, and laid the foundation of a peace so 
permanent that it was never afterward disturbed. 

He was with General Lincoln at the battle of Stono, 
and had his horse killed under him while he was 
covering the retreat ordered by that genergl. : 

At the siege of Ninety-Six, his brother Joseph, 
who commanded a company, was shot while recon- 
noitering the fort; and another brother was taken 
prisoner by the Tories, and delivered into the hands 
of the Indians, who inhumanly scalped, and then 
burned him. 

In his military life, his strong characteristics were 
great sagacity and decision, collected courage and 
prudence, connected with watchfulness; so much so, 
that in his many and various engagements with all 
kinds of enemies, he was never taken by surprise. 

After the war he was a member of the State Legis- 
lature,and afterwards of the Convention that formed 
the State Constitution. He was a member until 1794, 
when he was elected to Congress. Declining a re- 
election to Congress, he was again elected to the 
Legislature. 

Such was the confidence of General Washington in 
him, that he requested his attendance at Philadelphia 
to consult with him on the practicability and best 
means of civilizing the Southern Indians. At the 
same time he offered him the command of a brigade 
of light troops under the command of General Wayne, 
in his campaign against the Northern Indians, which 
he declined. 

In 1794, he was appointed a major general of South 
Carolina. He was one of the commissioners to settle 
the line between South Carolina and Georgia, and a 
commissioner of the United States in all treaties held 
with the Southern Indians, until he withdrew from 
public life. 

He accepted a seat in the Legislature in 1812, and 
was pressed to serve as Governor of the State, which 
position he declined. He died at Tumassee, Pendle- 
ton District, South Carolina, on the 11th of August, 











while they toiled. So her mission was widened. But 


1817, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD STORY. 





BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


The salvia hung a sheet of flame, 
Beside the cottage door, 

The honeysuckle’s golden bells 
With sweets were brimming o'er, 

The garden beds were crowned with bloom, 
And murmurous with bee, 

When first you took my hand in yours, 
And told your love for me. 


T looked up at your eager lips, 
And in your carnest eyes, 

And there I read had come to me 
Life’s richest, rarest prize. 

I laid my head against your breast, 
I answered quick and low, 

And wept—a maiden’s foolish tears— 
Because I loved you so! 


For many and many a happy day, 
While Love and Trust were young, 
Your memory stirred my faithful heart, 
Your name was on my tongue. 

And once I said, “I almost wish 
Of love this heart would break; 

*'Twould be so very, very sweet 
To die for your dear sake !"" 


The salvia flaunts its blossoms still 
Beside the cottage door, 

But seem they far less fair to me 
Than in the days of yore; 

For heavy, heavy is the weight 
Which next my heart has grown— 

A round white arm has parted us, 
And I am all alone. 


And still the honeysuckle bells 
Swing in the summer air, 

When beauty freshens in the breeze, 
And brightens everywhere. 

But salt, salt tears are in mine eyes, 
My heart is sick and sore— 

A round white arm has parted us, 
And we shall meet no more! 


I hear your name amid the crowd 
Who follow Pleasure’s lead; 

They say there 's none more brave of speech, 
Or hazardous in deed; 

That where the midnight dance goes on, 
The midnight song is sung, 

There is no fleeter foot than yours, 
There is no gayer tongue. 


They say your wife is stateliest 
Among the stately fair, 

That fortunes burn upon her breast, 
And bind her raven hair; 

That the lace, like yellow sea-foam, 
And the silks that deck her form 

Would feed a thousand starving souls, 
And keep them housed and warm! 


They say her eyes are brighter than 
The cloudless sapphire skies, 
When earth is drenched in white star-showers, 
And paved with rainbow dyes; 
That the rose grows pale with envy, 
And the lily’s pride lies low 
Beside the crimson of her cheek, 
The splendor of her brow. 


For me, the golden tangles of 
Curls you used to praise 

With lips and reverent fingers, 
In the old half-buried days, 

Are thin, and coarse, and lifeless; 
And stripes of silver-gray 

About the care-seamed forchead 
And sunken temples lay. 


For me, my life is barren as 
A human life could be! 

A low, flat stretch of glaring sand 
Beside a selfish sea; — 

A bit of bleak and worthless moor, 
With mirk clouds overh«ad, 

An unkept yew-tree standing guard 
Above the friendless dead! 


I think on what I used to be, 
And what I am to-night, 

And, thinking, fecl my breath come hard, 
My face grow ghastly white; 

I dash my cold and trembling palm 
Toward th’ unpitying sky, 

Aud—“ Curses on thé round white arm 
That parted us!’ I ery. 


And then I pause; mine ear has caught 
The words my mother said, 

With clasped hands, as low she knelt 
Beside my childhood's bed: 

“Our Father, hallowed be thy name! 

From evil set me free; 

As I forgive another’s sins, 
Dear Lord, forgive thou me!"’ 


And lo! the stubborn rock of pride 
Is melted; hate runs low; 

And tears, that save the poor, scarred heart 
From dreary madness, flow. 

“Help me, sweet Saviour, to forgive,"’ 

I pray, “as I'm forgiven!"’ 

And there ’s naught shall part my love and I, 
When we 've gained the gates of heaven! 





ILLUSTRATING AVARICE.—One of the best illustra- 
tions of avarice we ever heard of, is that contained in 
a caricature, which represents Old Nick carrying a 
Dutchman down to his regions, and while on the 
way, the Hollander is making propositions to his 


GHOST STORIES. 


THE WARNING VOICE, 
Captain B., of the —th regiment of the line, mar- 
ried a near connection of the narrator. After the 
ceremony, the pair left London for a small seaport 
town, in which they had resolved to pass the honey- 
moon. The beautiful scenery of the neighborhood 
tempted them to longer and longer daily rambles, 
and one night, much fatigued, they had retired 
somewhat earlier than common, when Mrs. B. was 
suddenly roused from an incipient doze by a confused 
light in the room, which presently became intensified 
to an almost painful degree. No unusual object was 
visible; but a voice proceeding from the foot of the 
bed, uttered, in low but perfectly distinct accents, 
these words: 
“Tn three years you will be a widow.” 
Much alarmed, Mrs. B. renewed the efforts she 
had already made to awaken Captain B., but in vain. 
As the light died gradually away, her courage re- 
turned, and she felt inclined to rejoice that he had 
been spared hearing this strange prediction. Re- 
solving to conceal it from him, she nevertheless 
wrote the next day to her mother, Lady ——, and 
related all the particulars. 
Time passed, and the spring of the third year 
found the B.s at Halifax, preparing to embark for 
England, the passage-money, £60, having been al- 
ready paid. On the night before their intended de- 
parture, Mrs. B. had a dream, in which she thought 
that she was pacing with her husband across a vast 
plain. He hurried her forward so fast and so inces- 
santly, that she became alarmed. Night was ap- 
proaching. Suddenly she withdrew her arm from 
her husband, when the latter, darting wildly for- 
ward, was lost to sight in a sort of rushy swamp that 
lay in the centre of the plain—the rushes waving and 
bending over the spot in which he had seemed to 
disappear. 

Awakened by the shock of what had happened, she 
was conscious of the mysterious light in the room, 
and recognized the voice she had formerly heard, as 
it announced: 

“The third year has come.” 

In the morning she told her husband that she had 
had a very unpleasant dream, which had left upon 
her mind a strong presentiment that some evil would 
attend their proposed voyage, and earnestly entreat- 
ed him to transfer the passage to a much larger and 
better ship, which would sail in a month’s time. 

The money having, however, been paid, this ar- 
rangement was found impracticable, and they sailed 
as originallyintended. Nothing important happened 
until the voyage was nearly completed, when one 
morning Captain B., hitherto in perfect health, was 
stricken with paralysis. There was no medical man 
on board, and the sufferer on reaching England, was 
conveyed on shore in an almost hopeless condition. 

Contrary to expectation, he rallied considerably, 
and Mrs. B. was beginning to feel more at ease re- 
specting him, when one day, after dining with ap- 
petite and conversing with unusual animation, he 
remarked that he felt a little tired, and would lie 
down on the sofa. He did so, and slept. 

As his wife sat watching his tranquil features, the 
remembrance flashed into her mind that this was the 
actual anniversary of their marriage. She stooped 
over to kiss him in affectionate commemoration, but 
started back in terror. A change had come into the 
sleeper’s face. He was dead! 





THE BOUDOIR. 


The Marquis de C., ad French nobleman of large 
property, | a mansion ‘in the 
Champs Elysees, Paris. It was his fortune to es- 
pouse a very beautiful woman, to whom he was fond- 
ly attached, and a chateau of the marquis’s, some 
forty miles from the capital, became their constant 
residence. Here, however, the marchioness was at 
length attacked with severe illness, and, although 
her life was saved, continued to sufter from agonizing 
pains in the head, the sole alleviation of which seem- 
ed to consist in having her beautiful hair, which 
touched the ground, combed for several hours a day, 
the marquis himself, when her maid was tired, fre- 
quently taking his turn in this occupation. 

The seeds of disease were, however, too deeply 
sown, and, after many alternations of sickness and 
amendment, the poor young wife ultimately died. 

In despair at her loss, the marquis left the chateau 
forever, and returning to Paris, shut himself up in his 
house, refusing all comfort and all society excepting 
that of one intimate friend, Monsieur Alphonse F., 





It happened that a process, commenced some time 
previous to the marchioness’s death, rendered it in- 
cumbent on the widower to produce certain papers 
essential to the case, which had been placed in a 
cabinet at the chateau. But the bereaved husband 
positively refused to revisit the scene of his former 
happiness, and, despite the arguments of his legal 
adviser, remained inexorable, when Alphonse F., 
entering while the discourse continued, volunteered 
to spare his friend’s feelings by visiting the chateau 
and obtaining the required papers. 

The marquis thanked him cordially, adding, that 
the relief was the greater, inasmuch as he would 
have been compelled to enter their favorite sitting- 
room, in which their last, as well as so many hap- 
pier, hours were passed. 

* You will find the papers,” he added, “in my 
escritoire beside the door. They are tied with red 
tape, and are deposited in the second pigeon-hole at 





majesty to supply him with coal! 


the end furthest from the door.” 





who had been a frequent visitor at the chateau. — 
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THE CLANDESTINE MARI 
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With these instructions, Alphonse F., started on 
his journey, and, on reaching the chateau, was al- 
lowed by the old custodian to prosecute his search. 
Passing through the rooms, furnished with every 
imaginable luxury that might gratify the taste of the 
departed mistress—through the chamber, with its 
couch draped with crimson satin, its rich fauteuils, 
its splendid ottomans, its glittering mirrors—through 
the sumptuous breakfast-saloon, with its gaudy fur- 
niture abandoned to the spider and the moth, Al- 
phonse reached the apartment he sought. 

Acold, damp vapor seemed to pervade the room 
and he hastened to complete his task and begone. 
Recalling, inspite of himself, the image of the fair 
and blissful being he had met there, he slowly open- 
ed the escritoire, and at once descried the paper, 
described by his friend. Carefully removing them, 
he was in the act of reclosing the escritoire, when 
he felt, or fancied he felt,a light pressure on his 
shoulder. He turned, and beheld—the marchioness! 

She was dressed in white, her face was deadly pale, 
and her beautiful black silken tresses were, as he 
had often seen them in later days, flowing uncon- 
fined to her very feet. He let fall the papers, and, 
rushing through the deserted rooms, never stopped 
till he reached the courtyard, where his horse await- 
ed him. 

He wasabout to mount and gallop from the haunt- 
ed spot, when the reflection of his friend’s disap- 
pointment, and the incredulity with which his expla- 
nation would certainly be met, induced him to make 
an effort to recover what he began to consider su- 
perstitious weakness. He re-ascended the stairs, 
traversed the rooms without glancing to the right or 
left, entered the boudoir, seized the papers, and was 
departing, when again a touch was laid upon his 
shoulder. The figure he had before seen stood close 
beside him, holding what seemed to be a comb in its 
hand, and offering it to him, as if inviting him to use 
it on the black tresses that covered her like a shroud! 

Hardly knowing what he did, A. seized the comb, 
made an attempt to pass it through the flowing hair, 
failed, and fell back inusensible. How long hé re- 
mained in that state he never knew. The moment 
he regained i he tottered from the room. 
mounted his horse, and made his way to Paris, where 
he lay for weeks, prostrated with brain fever. 

Monsieur Alphonse F. still lives, and himself re- 
lated this anecdote to the narrator. 








THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


Mrs. J.(the next narrator) had two cousins residing 
in Cadogan-place, Chelsea. Their brother was with 
the army under the Duke of Wellington, at that time 
engaged in the Peninsular war, 

An uncle, residing at Barnes, calling one day to in- 
vite them to pass a day at his house, was struck with 
the pale and languid aspect of his elder niece, and on 
pressing for an explanation, obtained from her the 
following singular statement: 

Her indisposition and melancholy arose from a 
strange vision, or fancy, of the previous night; not, 
as she positively insisted, the offspring of sleep, for 
she had been unusually disturbed and wakeful, as 
one might feel when in expectation of some impor- 
tant event, that might occur at any moment. 

Suddenly, her attention was attracted by a dee; - 
drawn sigh. Starting up she saw, standing beside 
her bed, her brother! He was in uniform, and 
appeared to be wounded. 

In a low, quiet voice, he accosted her, saying that 
this vision had become necessary, in order that he 
might reveal to her a secret that had pressed heavily 
on his mind, and affected the happi of others. 
He informed her that a battle had taken place near 





on to relate that during the life of their father, Col- 
onel B., he (the speaker) had contracted an impru- 
dent marriage with the beautiful daughter of a small 
farmer, in whose cottage he had taken refuge from a 
storm while hunting. The knowledge of their fath- 
er’s family pride had sealed his lips as to this mesal- 
liance, but his own death having now deprived his 
wife and child of their sole protector, he had come to 
reveal their existence and condition, and commend 
them to his hearer’s sisterly care. Mentioning where 
they would be found, the shadow became invisible. 

It was agreed between uncle and niece that the 
story should be suppressed until some corroboration 
of the event referred to by the apparition should be 
obtained. Meanwhile, the date of this incident was 
written down and sealed, the uncle placing it in his 
cabinet. 

In a day or two news arrived from the seat of war, 
There had been, it was aftirmed, no battle near Bada- 
jos; but that place had capitulated. 

Poor Miss B. had to endure some ridicule from her 
uncle respecting the treacherous ghost; but this was 
speedily stopped. A despatch correcting the report 
was received, stating, from authority, that there had 
been a failure of the capitulation, followed by a des- 
perate action, in which (the subsequent return an- 
nounced) Captain B. had been killed on the day pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Together, the uncle and niece proceeded to the 
direction given in the latter’s vision, and there found 
the young widow (who was suffering from consump- 
tion), and a child, about eleven years old. The former 
quickly followed her husband to the grave; the latter 
was adopted by her aunts, and resided with them 
until her marriage. 


THE PROMISE REDEEMED. 


My friend, Mrs. H., recounted to me the following 
remarkable incident in her life: 


Badajos, in which he had been slain; and then went 


She was married at a somewhat early age, and, 

shortly thereafter, accompanied her husband to India, 

where she remained until delicate health compelled 

her, after the birth of her second child, to return to 

England. 

A deep despondency seized her at the idea of the 

approaching painful separation from her husband; 

but there was no alternative, and, at the appointed 

time, the latter accompanied her to the ship, doing 

his utmost to cheer and reassure her with the hope 

of a happy reunion. 

“Tt is in vain, William,” was her persistent re- 

Joinder. ‘I feel convinced that, in this world, I shall 

never see you again.” 

*‘ You shall see me love,” replied H. ‘TI feel that 

I can make you'that promise. Nothing—no, not 
death itself—shall prevent your seeing me again. 

Be comforted with that assurance.” 

On her arrival in England, Mrs. H. joined her 
father and sisters at Brighton, where the salubrious 
air quickly restored her health and strength. A 
twelvemonth elapsed, during which period the ac- 
counts from India were regular and satisfactory, and 
Mr. H., in his later letters, expressed his joy at her 
recovery, and his hope that she would return to him 
at the first moment her health permitted. 

Her father was an early riser, and somewhat im- 
perative on that subject with his household. His 
daughters, consequently, were sometimes compelled 
to defer the more elaborate touches of their toilet 
until after the matutinal meal, and it was upon one 
of these occasions that all three had returned to their 
dressing-rooms—Mrs. H. and one of her sisters in a 
large apartment looking to the front, the other lady 
in a room adjoining. 

Mrs. H., in her dressing-robe, was walking about, 
brushing her hair, when she happened to approach 
the window. The house was situated in the crescent 
of Kemp-town, and, facing the sea, commanded both 
approaches—right and left, Her eye fell upon a 
mail-phaeton, rapidly approaching, that seemed to 
rivet her attention. It contained no one but the 
driver—a gentleman. As he came nearer she uttered 
acry of delight, that brought her sisters to her side. 
“Ttis William! It is William!” was all she could 
say. 
Her sisters recognized the familiar face, as well as 
herself. Mr. H., as the carriage drew near, looked 
up at the window, inclined his head, and smiled. 
Much excited at this sudden arrival, his wife hur- 
riedly completed her dressing, and ran down stairs 
into the drawing-room. Her father was there alone. 
‘“*Why—where is he? Where is William?” she 
hastily asked. 

“William!” repeated her father. 

my dear. ‘ Where should he be?” 
**No, no; he’s come! Heis here! We have seen 
him! Perhaps he has gone round to the stables. He 
might have spoken to me first,’ sobbed the disap- 
pointed wife. 
After remaining silent, in pique, for a minute or 
two, she could brook the delay no longer, and, ring- 
ing the bell, desired a servant torun round to the 
stables and bring word who was there. 
The messenger returned. Nobody had been seen, 
On further inquiry, the policeman and road-sweeper 
in the crescent both denied that any private carriage 
had passed through that morning. 
A note was made of the exact time the three sisters 
had seen Mr. H— ; aff the news which shortly af- 
ter reached them of his death, proved that he had 
expired at the same time—his latest words expressing 
an intense desire to see once more the face of the 
wife he loved so well. - 


“Why, in India, 


THE BROTHERS. 


Not far from Geneva there stands a fine old cha- 
teau, long in the occupation of a strange, morose, 
misanthropic man, who mixed in no society, though 
at the same time he appeared to derive little pleas- 
ure from the exquisite gardens and other amenities 


those who knew its value, passed—at a very moderate 


many an English tourist, resident in Geneva. 


residence. 


He was right in his anticipations. 


summer only, but by the year. 


ry, to procure that work. 


that her mother anxiously inquired the cause. 


venture; but my ghost (for I have certainly seen one 


young man!” 


step of the stairs, she heard a noise behind her, and 














with which, with a most lavish hand, his beautifully 
situated mansion had been surrounded. It was at 
length offered for sale, and, much to the surprise of 


price—into the hands of a jeweller, well known to 


Delighted at his bargain, Monsieur G. lost no 
time in making every arrangement for adapting the 
chateau to the taste of some “ milord Anglais,” who 
was certain to covet so lovely aspot for his summer 


A gentleman, 
with his wife and two daughters, soon established 
themselves at Belle D., taking the place not for the 


A few weeks elapsed, and they had begun to feel 
themselves at home in their pleasant dwelling, when, 
one evening, Mr. M., while reading aloud to his 
family, encountered a difficult phrase, which it was 
necessary to elucidate by means of the dictionary; 
and the younger sister, Emily, hastened to the libra- 


She was gone rather longer than was expected, 
and, when she did return, looked so pale and agitated, 


“Well,” was the reply, ‘I have had a sort of ad- 


was by no means terrible, and I don’t know why I 
should feel so flurried. It was a very handsome 


Pressed for details, the young lady related that she 
had seen nothing in her way to the library, but that 
on her return, just as she was descending the first 


looking round, observed a young and handsome man 
in a naval uniform. He looked sadly at her for 
some seconds, during which she never removed her 
eyes from his face, pointed with his finger to the side 
of the corridor, and vanished, as it were, into the 
wall! ‘ 
This story was received, as the majority of such 
are destined to be, with some incredulity. Never- 
theless, so much impressed was Mr. M. with what he 
had heard, that, when their daughters had retired, 
he and his wife re-discussed the matter, and came to 
the conclusion that Mr. M. should visit the “ haunt- 
ed” corridor about the same hour, and see if any 
similar appearance would be vouchsafed to him. 
Accordingly, on the following evening, he mounted 
guard, and walked to and fro for a considerable time 
without result. Tired at last of his vigil, he wa, 
wheeling round to commence what he had resolved 
should be his last turn, when he almost ran into the 
arms of a young naval officer, answering the descrip- 
tion given by his daughter. The figure pointed to 
the wall, and, before Mr. M. had fully recovered his 
self-possession, disappeared. 
Mr. M.’s countenance, on entering the drawing- 
room, sufficiently denoted that his search had been 
successful; but he declined to say what he had actu- 
ally seen, and requested his family, for the present, 
to control their curiosity. 
Early next morning he proceeded to Geneva, and 
called upon his landlord. 
*T have come, sir,” he said, “to ask your permis- 
sion to remove a portion of the wall in the corridor of 
the chateau.” And, finding the proprietor hesitate, 
he at once related the double apparition, adding that, 
unless his proposal were complied with, he must 
decline to continue a tenant of the mansion. 
The landlord shrugged his shoulders, extended his 
palms, and, deciding within himself that this was 
but a new example of that English eccentricity 
which it is equally impossible to comprehend and 
resist, gave the permission required. 
Some masons being sent for, the work at once be- 
gan. As it proceeded, Mr. M. was much struck by 
the singular manner of the master-mason, who, hay- 
ing first discouraged the idea of disturbing the wall 
at all, threw every imaginable obstacle in the way, 
and subsequently, when his men had actually set to 
work, watched their proceedings with a fixed stare, 
and a face gradually becoming deadly pale. 
An hour, bowever, elapsed before any discoveries 
were made. Butat the end of that time, there was 
turned forth to the light the upright skeleton of a 
man, which, as the wall was removed, fell toppling 
forward among the workers. At this sight the mas- 
ter-mason reeled, and sank upon the floor in a swoon. 
Restoratives were administered, and the man was 
conveyed to Mr. M.’s study, where the latter, as soon 
as he was sufficiently recovered, questioned him as to 
the agitation he had displayed, hinting that, in the 
event of his not relating all he had previously known 
concerning the bricking-up the body, the gravest 
suspicions might attach to his own share in the 
business. 
Under the influence of such arguments, the man 
related, in a confused and agitated manner, the cir- 
cumstances here given in a more connected form. 
A former possessor of the chateau—Monsieur Fre- 
mont—resided there with his wife. They had no 
children. 
One day Monsieur F. received a communication 
from the cure of a neighboring parish to the effect 
that his (Monsieur F.’s) brother had died suddenly, 
and that in his last moments he had expressed an 
earnest hope that his brother would assume the 
charge of his two sons. 
A reply was forwarded, requesting that the boys 
might immediately repair to their uncle’s house. In 
due course they arrived. The elder was a fine, hand- 
some youth, with frank, engaging manners; the 
younger, though handsome also, was reserved and 
unsociable, and the regards of the whole household 
were quickly centred in the former, whose gayety 
soon dissipated the gloom of the chateau. 
The younger brother, Francois, saw, with concealed 
jealousy, the decided preference felt by his uncle and 
aunt for his elder; nor was this sentiment likely to 
have been lessened by a fact that, before they had 
resided a year at the chateau, had by some means 
come to his knowledge—namely, that the whole of the 
property had been left to his brother, with the excep- 
tion ofasum just suflicient to start him (Francois) 
in any profession he might select in which Ndiggcarn 
his bread. 
To the great regret of Monsieur and Madame Fre- 
mont, Cecile, the elder, conceived a passion for the 
naval service, and, carrying his point, quitted the 
chateau, taking with him all the light and mirth it 
contained. 
At first, his letters were frequent, teeming with 


silence would excite the apprehensions of his loving 
friends. The second winter after his departure was 
unusually severe, and the health of the old people 
began to fail. 

One sad morning, Francois, entering with a coun- 
tenance of assumed grief, communicated the heart- 
rending tidings, received, he said, through a ship- 
mate of his brother’s, that Cecile had died at sea. 
) | Already weakened by illness, the shock was too 
much for the kind old people. Madame Fremont 
died within a few weeks; and before the close of the 
year, her husband rejoined her in the grave, having 
previously settled all he possessed upon his surviving 
nephew. 

The latter, now at the height of his ambition, 


affection and merriment; then, long intervals of 


was the regret that the kind, mirthful Cecile had 
not lived to occupy the master’s position. 

One evening Francois was sitting alone, moody and 
out of sorts, sipping his solitary wine, when he was 
startled by a voice spezking without the window, 
which looked upon the garden. 

Advancing with caution, Francois demanded who 
was there. 

“It is I, Francois!” replied a voice that blanched 
the hearer’s cheek; but, with trembling hands, he 
opened the window, and his brother, radiant with 
health and happiness, bounded into the room. He 
had intended a surprise for his relations, of whom 
(Francois having intercepivd the correspondence on 
both sides) he had not heard for many months. 

In one instant Francois comprehended his position, 
and took his resolution. To his brother’s eager in- 
quiries, he answered that their uncle and aunt, not 
being quite well, had dined up stairs, whither, after 
Cecile had refreshed himself, they would presently 
proceed. 

Contriving, while Cecile was divesting himself of 
his overcoat, to secure the door, Francois returned to 
his brother, and, affecting the greatest joy at his 
arrival, encouraged him to drink and talk, until, 
wearied with excitement and his journey, the latter 
sank into a temporary doze. 

It should be mentioned ihat, at this time, some 
confusion reigned at the chateau, on account of 
alterations that were making in the house, and which 
necessitated the removal of a portion of the wall of 
the corridor. During this operation, most of the 
domestics were quartered in an outbuilding, somo 
distance off. 

No human eye witnes:wi the manner in which 
this true descendant of him that did the first murder 
completed what was in his mind. He presently quit- 
ted the room, locking the door, and desiring that he 
might be disturbed no more that night. 

When all was still, he crept forth and made his 
way to the lodging of the master-mason. What 
passed between them was never exactly known; but, 
on the following morning, the mason, assisted by his 
tempter, contrived to wall up the remains of the vic- 
tim, where they were subsequently discovered. 
Tormented by remorse. the form of his brother 
ever before him, the wretched criminal at length 
dismissed his household, sold the chateau, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, hoping in that lively city to drown 
the remembrance of his flagrant guilt. But ven- 
geance “suffered him not to live?” A quarrel with 
the Comte de C., in a gaming-house, led to a meet- 
ing next day in the Bois de Boulogne, in which 
Francois was killed. Singularly enough, among his 
papers was found a confession of the murder, though 
bearing his assumed name. 

The remains of poor Cecile were decently interred 
in the cemetery at Geneva. The M. family contin- 
ued their residence at Belle D.; and certainly, up to 
the time when I (the narrator) made their acquain- 
tance, nothing extraordinary had ever again dis- 
turbed their tranquillity. 





AN ABERDEENSHIRE PEARL. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Physicat Society 

a@ communication on “'Fhe Pearls of the Ythan, 

Aberdeenshire,” by the Rev. James Brodie, Moni- 

mail, Fife, was read. The following interesting an- 

ecdote occurs in Mr. Brodie’s paper:—If we may 

trust tradition, an Ythan pearl is one of the gems 

that now adorn the British crown. Many years ago, 

before the coinage of Scotland was assimilated to that 

of England, two farmers were returning from market. 

When they came to the banks of the Ythan, one of 
them dismounted; the other retained his seat, and, 
holding the bridle in his hand, stooped forward to let 
his horse drink. While in this position, he observed 
near the place where his companion was standing a 
very large mussel, and calied to him, “I say, Tam, 
rax in the crookit end o’ yer stick, and get me that 
muckle clam-shell. It will be a famous thing for our 
Kate when she scrapes her sowans pot.” His com- 
rade did as he had been requested, and the “clam” 
was consigned to the farmer’s capacious pocket. On 
opening it when ge got home, he found that it con- 
tained a large and beautiful pearl. This he carefully 
preserved until an opportunity should occur of get- 
ting it disposed of to advantage. Some time after he 
had occasion to go to London, and took the pearl with 
him. While there, be went to one of the principal 
jewellers in the city, and showing him the gem, he 
asked what he thought of it. “It is very beautiful; 
it is one of the finest pearls I have ever seen. Is it 
for sale?” ‘Ow, aye, if you will give a lang aneuch 
price.” . After some further talk, the farmer said, 
“Fat dae ye say to a hunner pun?” He meant 
pounds Scotch. “ A hunner pounds, sir!” exclaimed | 
the jeweller. ‘It is a beautiful pearl—a very beauti- 
ful pearl; but a hundred pounds is a very large price, j 
and—” ‘“ Aweel,” said the Aberdonian, who saw 
from the manner in which the jeweller spoke that if 
he stuck to his demand it would be granted, “that’s 
the price; take it or want it.” After a little hesita- 
tion the bargain was made, and the farmer got a 
£100 sterling instead of the “ hunner pun” Scotch, 
equal to £8 6s. 8d., which he asked when he went 
into the shop. The jeweller afterwards sold the pearl 
to the king. 





HuMAN REASON LIMITED.— Dangerous it were for 
the brain of man to wade far into the doings of the 
Most High, whom although tu know be life, yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that we know him not 





, | lorded it grandly over his dependents; and profound 





as indeed he is. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MAID AND THE BOATMAN. 


nen 
BY ALICE MAUDE, 
eee 


“ Stay, maiden, stay, the wild winds are blowing, 
And deeper and darker the night falls around, 

And higher and rougher the billows are growing, 
O, list to their wrathful sound! 

Stay thy young feet ere the wild waves roll o'er thee— 
Thy streaming black hair is wet with the foam 

Of the black, roaring river which surges before thee, 
Turn, maiden, hasten, haste back to thy home.”’ 


* Boatman, I heed not the wild tempest raging, 
I care not how fiercely the mad billows roll; 
A far flercer strife in my bosom is raging, 
And wilder the sorrow that flows o’er my soul; 
Alone I have roamed through this wide world so dreary, 
Over stones and through briers my way oft I’ve lost; 
Long have I wandered, my feet have grown weary,— 
Boatman, kind boatman, O, row me across!"* 


“The river is wide, and the cold, foaming water 
Would chill the warm life-blood that flows round thy 
heart; 
Thy cheek would turn pale, and thy courage would falter, 
Maiden, why dost thou not turn and depart ? 
Dark is the night, no star gleams above thee, 
To light thy frail bark far o’er the rough wave, 
The billows would roll around and above thee, 
And thy fair form sink to a watery grave."’ 


“Though the river is wide and its waters are chilling, 
I fear not to cross the mad billows o’er; 
The Saviour to strengthen my spirit is willing, 
And those I have loved I shall meet on the shore. 
I can see a light shining far over the river, 
It has beckoned me on o’er the plains I have crossed; 
Cold am I growing I stand here and shiver,— 
Boatman, kind boatman, O, row me across !"" 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 





BY FLORENCE ROSS. 


I ws standing by the fireplace, leaning my foro- 
head upon my hand, in a musing attitude. I had 
been vexed, grieved and annoyed, through the entire 
day, by repeated experiences of little, stinging, wor- 
rying events incident toah keeper. I had tried, 
vainly, too, to keep them all from the knowledge of 
my father, who, since the death of his wife, my step- 
mother, had been unusually sensitive to anything 
like confusion in the family. 

Now, when my patience was nearly exhausted, and 
my poor dear father had been nearly worried out of 
his life, I was still further annoyed by a visit from 
Percy Brookes, who had been a suitor of mine, al- 
most from my childhood. 

Often and often, had Percy urged me to make a 
decision in his favor; a measure to which I had never 
inclined, though, truth to tell, I really liked, almost 
loved him. He was sitting now by the blazing wood 
fire, in the parlor. The light reflected upon his face, 
which I could see wore an anxious, disturbed look. 
He took up the conversation where we had leftit half 
an hour before, and said, earnestly: 

“Depend on it, Jane, you are preparing unhappi- 
ness for yourself. You voluntarily throw away a 
heart that has loved you truly froma child. How 
can you wrong me so?” 

“I do not wrong you, Percy, I am friendly to you. 
I will be your friend, your sister, if you will; hut not 
your wife. I will never leave my father. I cannot 
give up the care of my poor little brother. Go, Per- 
cy—leave me to my cares and trials. Somebody— 
far better than I, will be your wife.” 

“And is this all, Jane? all that my years of patient 
hope and loving faith have left me?” 

My heart gave a quick, agonizing throb; but I 
schooled my tongue to answer: 

“All, Percy.” 

And then, to hide my emotion, I turned to the 
piano, and sang— 

“As the young bride remembers the mother 
She loves, though she never may see, 
As the sister remembers the brother, 
8o I will remember thee."* 





I glanced at him. There was pain in every lino of 
that noble face. I wanted to shriek out in my grief; 
but Icontrolled myself. My father—my poor blind 
brother—could I let any ono come between me and 
them? I felt thatI was doing right, but still my 
heart was wrung with anguish. 1 saw tears in his 
eyes, but I steeled myself against all. 

“Farewell, then, Jane. I am going away—never 
perhaps to return. My short dream has faded out, 
and here I cannot stay. You will think of all this, 
when I am gone. You will remember that you 
threw away atrue heart. Others may proffer wealth 
and position. I claim only to offer you love and 
truth.” 

O, could I bear all this? My own heart ached all 
the time he was talking, but he knew it not. It was 
hard to be judged as I knew he was judging me; but 
I must keep silence, and never let him know I was 
loving him as he loved me. 

That night, as I undressed my little blind brother, 
and felt his good-night kiss and heard his touching 
words, “iow should I live without my Jane?” I 
felt comforted in the thought that I had done my 
duty. It was better that little Herbert should have 
been made happy than that I should have married 
Percy Brookes. Still, away down in my heart there 
was 2 sense of dreariness—a feeling as of a great sob 
welling upward. It was so hard to do right! 





The next week, I saw Percy’s name as passenger in 
aship bound to London. Then it was that I realized 
all my loneliness. All that day, I went about like 
one in a dream, 

“You don’t talk to me, Jane,” said Herbert, almost 
fretfully. ‘Are you sick?” 

“ Yes, Herbio, sick at heart.” 

“ What for?” 

*O, there are terrible trials to women, darling. I 
have just passed through one, and I fear it is not the 
last.” 

“You, Jane? Is the canary dead, or the gray 
kitten?” 

“ Neither; and you must not ask me what it is, 
until you are twenty years old.” 

“And I am only eleven. Ten years is long to wait. 
Call it eight, Jane, will you?” 

“Silly boy! I gave you only nine years. No, you 
will not be old enough even then; unless you re- 
cover your sight.” 

**How strangely you talk, Jane. What has my 
sight to do with your trials? Ah, Iunderstand! I 
am your trial.” 

I clasped the little hand in mine, and told him he 
was my best comfort. Indeed, I felt that he was so; 
but I did not know how soon the time was coming 
when he would be all. 

After a day or two of listlessness and indolence, I 
said to myself, “‘ Jane Austin, this will never do. If 
you have resolved to make a sacrifice to duty, you 
ought to make it wholly—unconditionally. You have 
put your lover into one scale, and your father and 
brother in the other—and now that you have de- 
cided which side weighs heaviest, will you begin 
by throwing away a little, here and there, of the 
precious burden, until your seared conscience will 
acquit you in recalling your decision?” 

The result was, that I rose the next morning, de- 
termined to act out my resolution faithfully to the 
end; to devote myself, heart and soul, to my work of 
trying to make two lives happy, and forgetting that 
there was anything in the past, to interfere with my 
so doing. 

The servants were busy, cleaning the house, for it 
was already spring, and every window in the par- 
lors and chambers was open, save in Herbert’s little 
room next my own. He did not usually rise until 
late. But my father was an early riser, and I knew 
that, if he returned from his accustomed morning 
walk before breakfast, I should find him in the dining- 
room. 

This was our most cheerful room. The sun always 
streamed in at the windows, at this hour, on pleas- 
ant days; and there was a perfect paradise of plants 
and flowers—roses, lilies, verbenas, heliotropes and 
fuschias—all the choicest and most fragrant gerani- 
ums—in short, everything that could tempt a lover 
of flowers. 

Breakfast was waiting—the steam of fragrant 
chocolate mingling pleasantly with the odor of the 
plants; the toast, crisp and brown in its silver stand, 
all things bright and shining. My father loved to 
see the old family silver burnished to its greatest 
splendor, the cut-glass clear and beautiful, and the 
linen white and polished. I, too, was finical about 
the same things, and Herbert, though blind, could 
distinguish, through other senses than sight, when 
all was right upon the table. 

My father sat at the breakfast-table, his newspaper 
not yet unfolded, beside his plate. A glass of Eng- 
lish violets stood near. He must have bought them 
at the conservatory that morning, for they were fresh 
and beautiful. I noted all these things in an instant. 
My eye took in the beauty of the picture thus pre- 
sented, very swiftly; the handsome old man, sitting 
in the high-backed, crimson arm-chair, his beautiful 
silver locks curling luxuriantly about his pale face— 
his eyes closed, as if in prayer. I waited reverently 
for him to close the invocation. He did not open his 
eyes, nor move. What was it that thus chained his 
faculties? I hushed any rising fear that I might 
have felt, and stole softly round to his side. 

My God! was my father dead? 

Icannot remember anything of the next hour. 
When I came to my senses, I was rolling Herbie’s 
silken curls over my fingers, and he was whispering 
his morning prayer. I must have dressed him in 
perfect unconsciousness of so doing. The child seem- 
ed terrified in someway. 

“O Janie,” he said at last, “you would not speak 
to me, all the time you were dressing me.” 

Dear little fellow! He did not know it yet. 

1 kept him by my side all that day, except when 
called out to consult with Doctor Wardwell, who 
kindly took charge of all the necessary offices to be 
executed. To him, at last, I was obliged to delegate 
the task of telling Herbert that he was fatherless. 
I could not. . 

My pen refuses to record the emotions of that 
dreadful week. I had to listen to Herbert’s moans 
and cries for his father, when I was longing to be by 
myself, that I might think. 

The funeral was over, and I led my blind Herbert 
into the house which was never again to be glad- 
dened by my father’s presence. After this, days and 
weeks of languor supervened. I lay on a couch, 
literally worn out with grief, and only roused up 
when imperatively needed to perform some little 
care for Herbie. He, too, was sinking into despon- 
dency and inactivity. All seemed dark and gloomy. 

Doctor Wardwell had come in twice every day. One 
morning he came very early—before Herbert had 
risen. I saw that he was trying to say something to 
me which he could not bear to utter. 

“Speak to me, doctor!” I cried. “Say your say, 
whatever it may be. I can bear anything now.” 





“Thank you, Jane. I will do what I think I ought, 
since you give me permission. I ,will tell you the 
truth. You must rouse yourself from this dejection. 
For your own sake, it is right that you should, for 
your life will be the forfeit if youdo not shake off 
this mood; and then, what will become of Herbert? 
Can you bear to think of dying and leaving him to 
himself?” 

**O, hush, doctor!” I gasped. 

“Not till you promise me that you will do better, 
Jane. I should be a false friend to you, if I suffered 
you to remain in this state, without making an effort 
to restore you to yourself. I can realize how heavy 
has been the stroke to you; but if your father could 
speak to you from his home in heaven, would he ap- 
prove such excessive and wasting sorrow? Would he 
not call upon you to cease this hopeless mourning 
for him, and take up the burden of life calmly and 
hopefully—to turn once more to the sisterly care of 
his child, and seck to efface the terrible impression 
left upon him by his father’s death? You must seo 
to it that Herbert be not permanently injured by this 
shock to his nerves. His blindness only renders him 
more susceptible to such influences, and there is 
every reason to fear lasting injury to his mind, if you 
do not resume your customary cheerfulness.” 

Iwept at his words. It was just what he wanted. 
He did not leave me until I promised to do better, 
and I did make the effort and succeeded. The doc- 
tor never complained of me again. 

Acting by his advice, I went to Europe, that very 
summer, to consult an eminent oculist upon Her- 
bert’s case. I returned with him in the autumn 
and gladdened the doctor’s heart, by showing him my 
boy’s beaming eyes, restored to sight once more. 

Now commenced the education so long delayed. 
Fearfully and tenderly I watched lest he should over- 
do; and all that I could do to save his sight by read- 
ing to him his exercises, I joyfully performed. At 
first, he was unwilling that I should be thus taxed; 
but when I told him of one great historian, Prescott, 
who by thus carefully abstaining from using his eyes, 
was enabled to give so much to the world, he was 
satisfied and content to hear me read his lessons. It 
was no hardship to me. It kept me from bitter 
thoughts, and did me good as absolutely as it did 
good to him. 

It saved his poor eyes for five years, at any rate— 
and then they had become strong enough for him to 
enter college, with a fair prospect of being able to go 
through creditably. 

But O, how lonely the four college years were to 
make me! I had not the resource which most lonely 
women have—that of possessing an intimate friend 
who could have shared my home. My life had been 
so concentrated—so full of unwonted cares and duties 
that young girls seldom have to perform—that 1 had 
neither time nor inclination to foster such intimacies; 
and my habits were so fixed that any alteration from 
their usual course would be intolerable. Even any 
change of sorvants in my household gave me unut- 
terable pain, and 1 could not bear to see a strange 
face at all. 

After Herbert went away, I was really ill. The 
reaction wore upon me severely. Life seemed very 
strange to me. Doctor Wardwell came again with 
his wise system of cure. He told me of many suffer- 
ers in our town—people who-lacked help in various 
ways—and he ordered me to put on my cloak every 
morning, and find out the individual wants and 
supply them. 

He had prescribed for me before, successfully, and 
I did not dare to refuse his proffered aid now. Sol 
braved cold and storms, and did some good perhaps 
to others and more to myself—but O, the long, dreary 
evenings! I could not read, for those five years of 
perpetual reading to Herbert had weakened my own 
vision, and I must save them now for future use; so 
Isat, for hours in twilight, or by the faint glimmer 
on the hearth, folding my hands and living over 
memories that ought to have been buried out of sight 
long before. 

I had a headache one morning, and was obliged to 
lie down for several hours. Once, I fell asleep, and 
dreamed a confused dream, in which it seemed as if 
all the people I had ever known were strangely mix- 
ed up. Iawoke with a great start, just as Fanny 
was bringing a letter into the room. The letter 
seemed part and parcel of the dream; and I opened 
it like one in deep sleep. It was a telegram, and its 
contents for years impressed themselves on my brain 
at every new waking from slumber. Each morning, 
that dreary message addressed itself anew to my 
faculties, weighing them down with a miserable sense 
of intolerable anguish; the words eating into my 
heart like the teeth of serpents. 

My last light on earth was darkened, my work on 
earth was done. Thus"l thought, whenI read the 
words that seemed drearier than those of a death 
warrant. They did not condemn me to death—but 
they condemned me to live alone. Herbert was dead! 

A week of unusually hard study at the Law School, 
where he had gone immediately after graduating at 
college, had worn him completely down. He had 
gone to bed, and was found dead in the morning. 
This 1 learned afterwards, when I aroused from the 
stupor into which I fell, on reading the despatch. I 
knew nothing more, until what had been my Her- 
bert lay in the coftin in a darkened room. 

I cannot dwell upon the scenes of that week. One 
thought was in my mind, by day, by night, sleeping 
or waking. Herbert was dead! I could not then 
realize that he had lived his whole lite—that he had 
not been cut off prematurely—that he had wrought 
out the full purpose of his being, in that short space 
allowed him. 








Now, 1 knew that, although he died so young, he 
had known a larger life and hope than those on whom 
Genius has not affixed her stamp; that his death was 
only life prolonged—enlarged and made beautiful and 
divine. 

All that Doctor Wardwell could say to me now, 
about arousing myself to the needs of others, fell 
upon unhearing ears. It mattered not tome. Why 
should not others suffer as well as 1? Must Fate 
sharpen all her arrows against my heart, and others 
have only the soft corners of the world; only the 
balm of life? 

O, 1 was wicked in those days of desolation! God 
was merciful to me, that he did not ghut me into 
utter and perpetual darkness—rebel that I was 
against him and his righteous judgments. 

I could not endure my home, I wanted to go 
away from it forever. Any where—any place in which 
I was not perpetually reminded of what I had lost! 
Let me go afar off—even if it were to remain in the 
wilderness—since lover and friend had been ruthless- 
ly taken from me. In saying this over to myselt, I 
did not even remember for a moment, what I had 
sacrificed for my father and brother. Indeed, it was 
long ago that I had forgotten that it was any sacrifice 
to have given up Percy Brookes; for in the very first 
year of our separation, I had heard that he was 
married. 

A sharp pang, for which I chided myself severely, 
had followed this announcement. Had I not myself 
counselled him todo this? Had I not told him to be 
happy with another, and leave me to my cares? And 
should I blame him because he had not isolated him- 
self as I had dono? 

No—my heart had acquitted me at the time, and 
I did not care now to count up my sacrifices. I broke 
up my household—ruthlessly turned myself out of 
house and home, although I could not bring myself 
to disturb a single thing that belonged there. I 
turned my key upon all that the house held of 
solemn or sacred memories; and, in the dim dawn- 
ing of a gray November morning I entered the car- 
riage that was to take me—somewhere—it seemed as 
if I thought and cared not where. 

I stopped a moment at Doctor Wardwell’s gate, to 
bid him and his wife good-by. Thus much I owed 
them for all their kindly good feeling to one who had 
perhaps seemed ungrateful. 

They came out and urged me to retrace my steps 
—or, if I must go away—at least to let some friend go 
with me, to cheer the sick or solitary hours I might 
experience. No,I said, I would have no one’s life 
sacrificed or made sad by me. Alone, I would be— 
alone I wanted to be. Perhaps, I could thus better 
work the cure of my overstrained energies. 

‘God bless you, then, dear Jane!” they both said, 
so affectionately, that I almost began to doubt the 
wisdom of leaving friends whose like I might never 
know again. But I steeled my heart, and saying 
that they should hear from me, ifI ever found rest, 
I went away. 

A few brief hours I passed in consulting the people 
in whose hands still lay the fands my father had en- 
trusted to them, and in obtaining my passport; for I 
had decided to try foreign travel, as an antidote to 
the bitterness of my life. I confess to the waking 
up of @ new sensation when I found myself on the 
ocean. I found that the little band of persons thus 


‘cut off from the world, were really more to each 


other for the time being than the whole world be- 
side. The same life was happening to us all alike. 
It was different to life on shore. It was impossible 
to live out divided existences here, where all must 
share in the same hopes, fears and interests. I was 
a wonder to myself, inasmuch as I could actually 
sympathize, where, but a short time ago, I could feel 
only perfect indifference. 

The sea is a mighty leveller. To those whom it 
bears together on its bosom, it wears the same aspect. 
At home, one sees the hills, another the valleys at 
the same hour. One will be dwelling in a shaded 
room—another in one,where the sunlight enters. 
One sees crowded streets, another only quiet fields. 

But at sea, if but a dolphin shows its painted 
sides, or a snow-white butterfly “settles awhile 
upon the mast, then flutters over the waters blue, far 
out to sea,” all on board must witness the same sight 
and experience the same sensations. So that, at sea, 
we aro all bound in a chain that cannot bo severed; 
while, at home, our next door neighbor may remain 
a stranger—almost a myth to us, for years. His lifo 
may never touch ours at any point. The blue hills 
that chain our earnest gaze—the golden glory of the 
western sunset may never arrest his notice; but let 
us take a voyage together, and see if the same ob- 
jects, though perhaps in different degrees of pleas- 
ure or interest, will not awaken the same thought in 
each. 

There was one on board—a mere boy passenger— 
much younger than Herbert was when he died, who 
soon became to me very dear, from the many points 
of resemblance to my dead brother. Our compan- 
ionship, notwithstanding the difference in our ages, 
grew very close. Sometimes, it seemed actually as 
if Herbert’s spirit, in dying, had transfused itself 
into this boy’s frame. His ideas and the manner of 
expressing them were s0 much like my brother’s, 
that 1 sometimes forgot almost that J was not talk- 
ing with him. 

Only that he was gayer than Herbert, and answer- 
ed me with a more brilliant repartee than he had 
ever wielded, 1 might have thought myself carried 
back to the old times when we two, in our lonely 
house, were company enough for each other, and felt 
no lack of companiouship, if no one entered our doors 
for weeks. 
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I knew now, how wrong it was to limit our lives 
thus. Human nature should spread itself widely. 
It is not safe to contract our affections and concen- 
trate them all upon one object. There will come a 
time when nature will avenge herself for all out- 
Tages, or wrongs, or restraints, that we put upon her. 
I could begin to reason thus now, though I should 
have spurned such doctrine before 1 came away from 
my desolated home. 

One day, I asked Walter Ashley of his future. 
Not from idle curiosity, but from real interest in him, 
did I ask these questions; and he answered with a 
frankness that showed his pleasure at my inquisi- 
tiveness. 

He was going out to London, to the care of his 
uncle, a merchant in that city. He was an orphan, 
he said, his parents having both died in his infancy; 
and his uncle had had the sole management of his 
affairs from the time when his widowed sister had 
put her baby into his arms, and asked him, in her 
dying voice, to be a father to him for her sake. His 
uncle had placed him at a home school, kept by a 
clergyman, where his education had been well at- 
tended to, until now that his instructor had ap- 
prised his uncle that he had reached the point at 
which he had desired him to send Walter to him at 
London. 

Did Miss Austin know that Walter had chosen 
this very packet-ship because he saw her name on 
the passenger list?” he asked. 

“ My name, Walter? Why, how in the world did 
you know anything of me?” 

**O, a little bird whispered about you,” said the 
boy, roguishly. 

1 pondered and pondered. Perhaps his sister, or 
cousin, or friend, had told him of me as a school- 
mate; though I could recollect no Miss Ashley, and 
besides, Walter had told me he was an only child, 
and had no relatives living save this one dear uncle. 
Some friend then? No, he knew no young ladies 
who knew me. 

I would not ask him any further; and we went on 
as before; but sometimes I would have liked to 
know how this boy whom I had never seen or heard 
of before, should have heard me spoken of in such a 
way as to influence him to take passage with me. It 
would have been hardly dignified for a lady on the 
shady side of thirty, to have insisted on an explana- 
tion; so 1 let the matter rest. 

Icanght my first sight of the Thames, one bright, 
sunny morning that redeemed England in my eyes 
from the charge of perpetual fogginess. Everything 
was touched by an arrow drawn from some quiver 
full of golden light. And I—surely one of the golden 
arrows had touched my heart; for I was not the same 
melancholy, sorrow-stricken creature that embarked 
on this voyage. 

My sorrow was still living—but it wore a different 
aspect. The memory of the dead was present with 
me always—but their faces seemed to wear a glorious 
look, born perhaps of the heaven to which they were 
beckoning me. My grief grew softened with the 
beauty it caught from their glorified countenances, 
as they seemed to bend toward me in every star, mn 
every bright sunlit cloud, in every ray of light. Ido 
not know how much the sweet spirit of cheerfulness 
had been infused into mine by the gentle companion- 
ship of the dear boy who was everyday coming near- 
er to my heart. But just before we parted, I turned 
to him with a sudden pang of regret, and said: 

“ Dear Walter, shall I never see you more?” 

““Why, of course, you will. Shall I not come to 
you, wherever you are?” 

“ Will you?” I said,eagerly. ‘O, then come soon, 
to the direction I shall write down fur you.” 

I wrote on the back of a letter, from a card given 
me by one of the gentlemen whom I had called on 
before I left America—the same firm upon which I 
was to draw for funds, while abroad. Walter read 
the address, ‘“‘Clare House, Arlington Terrace, Bloom- 
ingdale Road.” 

“You may be sure of my coming on Saturday. 
And now good-by, dear Miss Austin. I shall never 
forget your kindness to me during this voyage.” 

And I—could I forget how this boy had won me 
from my great grief, simply by the kindly cheeriness 
of his nature? could I ever willingly break the links 
which seemed mysteriously to bind us almost in the 
relation of mother and child? 

I had occasion to be very grateful to my friend for 
recommending me to such a pleasant abode as Clare 
House proved. I felt at home at once, in the neat 
and luxurious apartments provided me, and the kind 
attentions paid me by the agreeable host and hostess, 
On Saturday, I was awaiting Walter’s coming, with 
no little impatience. He seemed the only cord which 
linked me with this vast multitude of strangers. 

At length, I-heard the announcement of “ two 
gentlemen to soo Miss Austin.” And wondered 
which of our fellow-passengers Walter had encoun- 
tered on his way to my lodgings. 

Walter entered, smiling and beautifulas an angel. 
Ours was an affectionate greeting. I forgot, in the 
joy of seeing him, that there was any other to be 
greeted, until some one came forward, and a voice, 
heard long ago, but never forgotten, said, in low ac- 
cents, “6 Jane !”? 

I did not faint nor cry out; although I could hardly 
restrain my tears, when a glance at my mourning 
dress revealed the sympathy that accompanied it. 

Walter’s cheery voice broke the spell. 

“I see you know my uncle, Miss Austin. At any 
rate, he seems to know you, although he did not say 


so, when I asked him to call on a fellow-passenger of 


mine, who had shown me much kindness.” 
“T wanted to see if Miss Austin had forgotten me.” 





The voice was the same—the oyes and smile 
beamed as kindly as ever. Whatever of winter had 
been in my heart, nothing but the brightest summer 
had reigned with Percy Brookes, Not a hair was 
touched with silver, and the tirm mouth wa’ as sweet 
and expressive as when, years ago, it had told the 
tale of love tou my ear. 

But of that I must nover think again—for was not 
all that broken up and destroyed by the marriage 
which had, apparently, made him so happy? And 
O, why—why had he come to seeme? Why did he 
wish to remind me of the past? 





They were gone—and I kept my room the whole 
day. The sight of Percy Brookes, coming so unex- 
pectedly, had overcome me. I felt weak and tired 
from my recent voyage, and my emotion at seeing 
him had done me a great harm, 

On Sunday, I felt no better, and I did not rise until 
near night, when I hastily dressed, throwing a shawl 
over my shoulders, and went into the drawing-room 
where the maid had been thoughtful enough to kin- 
dle a bright sea coal fire, for the evening was cool 
and damp. 

I had nestled down among the soft cushions of a 
Sleepy Hollow ofa chair, and was watching the bril- 
liant glow of the fire. The past came trooping back 
tome, with all its joys and griefs—the griofs pre- 
dominant. 

The heat of the room had oppressed me, and as 
the visions I had called up, faded away, I fell intoa 
light slumber, from which I awoke with the full glow 
of the red flame upon my eyes, and making gigantic 
shadows upon the wall above. And among the 
shadows, there was one which, though enlarged and 
elongated to a size that was ludicrous enough, I 
knew was that which had often caused a smile when 
Ihad seen it in the dear old parlor at my father’s 
house. And the shadow approached and laid its 
hands upon my shoulders, and a voice whispered: 

“You will be mine now, surely, dear Jane!’ 

Istarted from my seat and turned upon the in- 
truder. 

“You are insulting me, Mr. Brookes. How dare 
you? Go home to your wife, sir!” 

It was not dignified in me, this angry, incoherent 
speech—but I did not think of that in my just rage. 

**T have no wife. I never have had—I never shall 
have one, unless she whom alone I have ever loved, 
will bear that relation to me. Look at me, Jano! 
Do I not speak truth?” 





I shall not tell you what I answered. Memory has 
treasured every word he spoke that night, but it has 
lost the stammering, indistinct sentences that tried 
to answer those blessed words. 

I only know that, on the face of the earth, by no 
fireside in England or elsewhere, sits a happier wife 
and mother than Jane Brookes. Happy, that Percy 
is my husband—happy in my darling babe, and happy 
in the well-beloved Walter—the son adopted into our 
affections, and finding a home that is all the dearer 
to us from his presence within it. Reader, I bid thee 
at once hail and farewell. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE STORY OF A PATRIOT. 








BY JAMES DABNEY, 





THE story which I am about to relate is no fiction. 
It is simply the result of my observation in my daily 


‘| walks about town, and I think there will be many of 


my readers who will admit its truthfulness, as they 
too have no doubt witnessed similar things. 

In the spring of 1861, there went through the States 
of the Union a cry that had never been heard in them 
before. It was the thrilling appeal of the Union for 
aid against its foes. How it was answered, how thou- 
sands of warriors started forth at the call, all men 
know. 

Among those who responded to this call, was a 
young man just entering upon the great drama of 
life. He had worked hard during his boyhood, and 
was at this time one of the most promising and skill- 
ful mechanics in one of our Eastern cities. It wasa 
great sacrifice for him to abandon all the bright 
prospects before him; but the love of country was 
warm in his breast, and he made the sacrifice cheer- 
fully. 

John Williams saw his first active service in the 
numerous outpost and picket encounters which 
marked the autumn and winter of 1861, while the 
army under General McClellan was organizing on 
the banks of the Potomac. There he distinguished 
himself by his firmness and vigilance, as well as by 
his unfaltering courage. 

When the campaign of the Peninsula began, he 
was with the advance of the army, and participated 
in the great reconnoisance of the 6th and 6th of 
April, 1862. At Williamsburg he was wounded in 
the arm, and did not return to the army until the 
great battles of ‘‘ the Seven Days” had commenced. 
He bore himself bravely through the whole of this 
trying time, and came out of the fights unhurt. 

During the retreat through White Oak Swamp, it 
was necessary to destroy a small foot bridge over a 
little water course. The enemy were pressing on 
behind, and the task of demolishing the bridge was 
one of great danger. General Sumner, seeing the 
condition of affairs, called for one volunteer to cut 
away the log that still supported the structure. 
John Williams sprang forward, and, seizing the axe 
which was held out to him, dashed towards the 
bridge. In another instant his heavy blows were 





falling on the log, sending its chips right and left. 
He had scarcely begun when the enemy’s skirmishers 
appeared on the other side of the stream. Seeing 
him thus engaged, they opened a rapid fire upon him. 
The balls flew all around him, two went through his 
hat, and his comrades looked every moment for his 
death. But he did not shrink from his post. He 
only brought the axe down heavier and faster upon 
the log. A minute of painful suspense to his friends 
went by, and then the bridge fell, with a crash, into 
the stream. Waving his cap triumphantly, the brave 
fellow rejoined his company. For this gallant deed 
Private Williams was, at General Sumner’s special 
request, made acorporal, 

From Harrison’s Landing he went with the army 
to the Potomac again, and followed McClellan to 
South Mountain and Antietam. Here his conduct 
again drew upon him the notice of his officers, and 
when the army lay at Harper’s Ferry, .preparatory 
to its advance into Virginia, he received his ser- 
geant’s warrant, and a flattering note from General 
Sumner, who, although wounded himself, had not 
forgotten him. 

He was at Fredericksburg, and there lost his left 
arm. It was a severe trial to him, for in the trade 
to which he had been trained, and to which he hoped 
to return at the close of the war, both arms were 
necessary. Nevertheless, he bore up against every- 
thing, and submitted to his long and painful suffer- 
ings as only a brave man can. When the wound 
was healed he went back to hiscommand. He had 
no idea of claiming his discharge for the loss of only 
one arm. He said, cheerfully, he would only leave 
the service when the other arm, or a leg, went from 
him. 

He was well enough to participate in the battle of 
Chancellorsville, but not sufficiently restored to health 
to meet the fate which there befell him, for, towards 
the close of the second day’s engagement, he was 
taken prisoner. A few days later he was marched to 
Richmond, and there became an inmate of the 
famous “ Libby prison.” A dreary attack of sick- 
ness followed his arrival there, and lasted several 
months. 

Hospital life, even among one’s own friends, is not 
pleasant. To a prisoner, among his enemies, even 
though they be kind and humane, it is horrible. He 
is constantly haunted by the fear that he will die 
there, and that his fate will never be known to his 
friends at home. So, in spite of the bravery of Ser- 
geant Williams, this feeling constantly preyed upon 
him and retarded his recovery. 

The weeks and months went by slowly, and at last 
the long imprisonment came to an end. The sick man 
was sent back to the North, among a number of 
others who were exchanged under a special ar- 
rangement. A furlough was granted him to go home 
and recruit his health. He was so weak and thin 
when he went back to his old home, that his friends 
scarcely knew him. But his native air, and the 
cheerful home scenes soon brought him up again, 
and when he returned to his regiment he was as well 
and as hearty as ever. He reached the army just 
after Grant had taken command of it, and was re- 
organizing it for the last grand campaign against 
Richmond. 

He began the march with a light heart and happy 
anticipations. These Were cut short at Cold Harbor 
where he lost his right leg. His days of service were 
now over, and he went into the hospital to await his 
recovery, when he would have to go back to the 
world unfitted for almost any avocation. Still he 
consoled himself with the hope that the people for 
whom he had fought and suffered, would not let him 
lack for some means of employment. 

When he was able to leave the hospital, the war 


had been decided, and the great struggle was over. 


He received his honorable discharge from the gov- 
ernment, and transportation to the city where he 
had enlisted. After a brief rest, he set about look- 
ing for employment. 

It was a harder task than he had anticipated. No 
one had anything for him to do. “Times were so 
dull,” “ there was so little to do,” that no one could 
think of employing him. In vain he urged his ser- 
vices to the country and for them. They were very 
sorry for him. They would help him if they could; 
but really it was impossible. 

Every day his small stock of money grew smaller, 
and with it his hope grew fainter. At last he dis- 
appeared from the notice of his friends, to re-appear 
again in ashort time under different circumstances. 


One day his friends were attracted by the sight of 


a crowd collected around a cracked and ricketty 
hand-organ. Approaching it they found that the 
organ-grinder was no less a person than Sergeant 
Williams. He was clad in his suit of faded blue, 
with his sergeant’s chevrons and all. He was grind- 
ing away at his old hand-organ as the last means left 
him for support. Every day he may be seen along 
the principal streets of the city, patiently and sadly 
earning his pittance in this way—a mode 80 very 
repugnant to one’s manhood. 

This is the end and reward of his services and suf- 
ferings. Ina land so prosperous, so favored as our 
own, @ soldier of the Union, in his garb of honor, 
who has given for his country everything but his 
life, is forced to resort to an avocation formerly con- 
sidered only fit for vagrants. It is no discredit to 
him, for he bears himself there as proudly as he did 
when following the old flag; but there is a bitter, 
burning sense of wrongin his heart. Perhaps you 
may know, dear reader, who is responsible fur it. 





What kind of sweetmeats were most prevalent in 
Noah’s ark ?—Preserved pirs. 


CULTU2= OF FISH. 

The most comprehensive establishment for the cul- 
ture of fish is foundin France. The groat establish- 
ment of Huningue leads the way in all matters 
pertaining to the science of pisciculture. The Rhine 
supplies the greater portion of the water in this great 
fish manufactory; for that is really the most ap- 
propriate term tv apply to the industry carried on 
here. The idea of the government is to obtain eggs, 
and hatch them, for distribution in the various riv- 
ers and waters of France. To accomplish this, vast 
numbers of eggs are purchased, and other quantities 
are artificially gathered in the establishment itself. 
The clever Frenc!::nan, not satisfied with collecting 
the spawn after it uas been deposited by the fish, 
captures the gravid salmon, stores it till its ova is 
nearly ripe, and then operates on the individual fish 
in this manner. The fish is with one hand held ina 
tub of water, while, with the other, the operator 
gently presses along the abdomen; as he presses, the 
ova flows out in a stream from the ovapositor. In 
the same manner the male is deprived of its milt. 
The operator, now in possession of eggs and fructify- 
ing principle, mixes them at his leisure, and vivifica- 
tion takes place in 2 very certain manner. In a state 
of xature a vast amount of spawn is lost by not com- 
ing in contact with the milt, but this method of arti- 
ficial fructification leaves’ no such waste. Tho 
fructified eggs are then placed in long boxes filled 
with gravel; these are placed in a series of pyramids 
or steps, the water from the top boxes flowing down 
to those beneath. The hatching galleries form large 
buildings, sixty metres in length and nine metres 
broad, and are stowod full with the hatching boxes. 
Besides tie hatching galleries, other rooms are de- 
voted to the culture of the young fish in various 
stages of growth, and breeding-ponds on a large 
scale. Allthe better kinds of fish fitted for the table 
are bred here, and distributed over the country; 
thus the exhausted rivers and lakes of France will 
im time de replenished. Great care is taken to give 
the vivified eggs only to persons who know how to 
take due care of them, a second supply never being 
granted to any individual until he can give satisfac- 
tory proof that he has succeeded well with the first 
batch. The eggs are packed among wet moss, and 
thus travel very safely. Indeed, it is surprising how 
long eggs can be kept alive in this manner packed 
with ice. Several batches of salmon eggs have in- 
deed survived the voyage to Australia, and young 


salmon are now rejoicing in the rapid Murray and - 


other rivers, and in the next generation, no doubt, 
salmon will be as plentiful there, as we now hear 
sparrows are in Melbourne and other great towns. 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Photographing Changes of Nature. 

Among the noble uses to which female genius may 
be put, is that of watching and copying the subtle 
changes which pass over the face of nature. Miss 
Beckly, a daughter of the mechanical assistant at 
Kew, is thusemployed; her special field of observa- 
tion being the sun, all the changes on which she 
records from day to day by means of his light. Dur- 
ing the day she watches for opportunities for photo- 
graphing the sun, with that patience for which the 
sex is distinguished; and we havo the authority of 
our president of the Astronomical Society for saying 
that she never lets an opportunity escape her. It is 
extraordinary that even on very cloudy days, be- 
tween gaps of clouds, when it would be imagined that 
it was almost impossible to get a photograph, yet 
there is always a record at Kew, 





Material for Paper. 

A Frenchman has discovered that a good fibre for 
paper may be produced from the roots of lucerne. 
There are three varieties of this plant, all equally 
serviceable. His process is to tako up the roots in 
December, wash them thoroughly, then crush be- 
tween rollers, and soak for a fortnight to convert into 
pulp. Paper is already made from the vine of hops 
and from straw; but if the roots of lucerne can be 
used for the same purpose, and produced in sufficient 
quantity, there would be an advantage for the pro- 
ducers of paper, who now complain that rags are 
scarce and dear. It is said that, in the soaking of 
the roots, a salt of soda and a coloring matter are ob- 
tained. 


Vegetable Silk. 

Signor Potenza, an Italian, produces what he calls 
vegetable silk from tine fibres in the bark of the mul- 
berry-tree. By pruning the trees once in two years, 
he obtains a quantity of branches, which are exposed 
to the sun to facilitate the separation of the bark, 
and the latter is boiled in water pure, or acid, or 
alkaline, according to circumstances, after which the 
fibres are prepared for spinning either by hand or by 
amachine. The kilogrammes of branches yield one 
and a half kilogrammes of the vegetable silk. This 
can be woven by itself, but is said to be best suited 
for mixture with real silk in the fabrication of vari- 
ous tissues. 





Indelible Black Ink for Writing on Zinc. 

The following ingredients are said to form an indel- 
ible black ink for writing on zinc :—Take 30 parts of 
verdigris, 30 of sal-ammoniac, 8 of lamp-black, 8 of 
gum arabic, and 300 of water; dissolve the gum in 
water, and pour it over the other ingredients, well 





mixed, and reduced to powder. A quill pen is used 
for writing. 
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A BOSTON LUXURY. 

Whatever outsiders may say, we doubt not that 
the people of Boston will agree that our ‘ city fa- 
thers have done a good deed in establishing the “ Free 
Public Baths,” which have just gone into operation 
in this city. 

One of the most fruitful sources of sickness and 
disease in large cities, is the inability of the poorer 
classes to keep themselves clean, Those who have 
not gone among them, and noticed the extent of their 
deprivations, cannot understand the almost impossi- 
bility to keep clean against which they have to con- 
tend. Itis easy for persons who have confortable 
bath-rooms, with every convenience, attached to 
their dwellings, to talk about the necessity of bathing 
often, and to express their surprise that any human 
being should be content to remain dirty for a mo- 
ment. But they can form no idea of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of their poorer neighbors. 

In our great cities, this latter class is packed away 
in close, hot tenement-hcus's, where each family 
has to contend against, not only their own dirt, but 
that of half a dozen or adozen others. Where six or 
more fires are in full blast in one house all through 
the sweltering summer days, and the human body is 
throwing off with great rapidity gases and impuri- 
ties, it is not an easy matter tu preserve cleanliness. 
Then there are others who would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, take the trouble to keep themselves 
clean, who seem to have a constitutional antipathy 
to soap and water. 

The “ Free Baths” meet all the wants of these classes. 
They furnish the poor with the means of preserving 
neatness, and offer an inducement to the willfully 
dirty, which will be accepted as much for its novelty 
as anything else. It is more a duty than a pleasure 
to scrub one’s self in a little wash-tub, but it is deli- 
cious to have the privilege of plunging into the clear 
blue water, with perfect freedom of motion. 

There is no doubt that the ‘* Baths” will be a per- 
fect success. During the first week after they were 
opened, they were used by over nine thousand per- 
sons. At one of these, seventeen hundred persons 
bathed in one day. They are steadily growing in 
popularity, and the number of visitors is daily in- 
creasing. As a result, the health of the city will un- 
doubtedly be improved, and, should the cholera make 
its appearance, as is feared by some, this excellent 
system will do wonders as a preventive. 

The Free Public Baths of Boston are six in num- 
ber, and are located at convenient points in the har- 
bor. The flow and ebb of the tide keeps the water 
always pure and clean, which is in itself a great con- 
sideration. The baths consist, each, of a large tank 
sunk in the harbor, giving a depth of about four feet 
to the bathers. This is covered with a shed, to screen 
the occupants from the gaze of passers by, and to 
protect them from the weather. Attached to the 
tanks, are rows of small dressing-rooms, in which the 
bathers place their clothing during their ablutions, 
Fach bath in under charge of a superintendent, and 
a policeman is always on duty there, to see that the 
regulations are properly observed. The establish- 
ments are kept neat and clean, and all persons found 
defacing the buildings in any way are deprived of the 
further use of the baths, or arrested, according to the 
nature of the offence. Smoking, profanity, and noisy 
conversation, are also prohibited; though we must 
confess that we think a parcel of youngsters, enjoy- 
ing such sport as is thus afforded them, will not hold 
the last regulation in much favor; and we do not see 
why they should. Each bather is required to furnish 
his own soap and towels, but these articles may be 
obtained from the superintendent at a trifling cost, 
Females are required to furnish suitable bathing- 
dr: sses. The hours are so arranged that the fair sex 
are given the exclusive privilege of the baths for tour 
hours in each day, during which time the rude and 
prying eyes of the masculine gender are carefully 
kept away from them. ‘The baths are open from five 
o’clock in the morning until ten at night, during the 
week, and from five until half-past nine in the morn- 
ing, on Sunday. 

Those who desire the pleasure of swimming, can 
enjoy it outside of the tank, having all the room for 
their sport that the harbor can afford them. 

In view of all these things, we can but consider our 





“Tree Baths” as one of our best institutions, and we 
cordially recommend them, as an example, to all the 
cities of the Union which are so situated as to be able 
to enjoy them. They cost but little, and will in the 
end considerably lessen the municipal expenses, for 
they are the best sanitary measure that can be 
devised. 


ARABIAN LAUGHING PLANT. 

In Palgrave’s ‘Central and Eastern Arabia,” we 
are told some interesting facts concerning this singu- 
lar plant. The active principle appears to reside 
principally in its seeds. These seeds when powdered, 
and administered in judicious quantities, produce ef- 
fects similar to those produced by the celebrated 
laughing gas of Sir Humphrey Davy. The person to 
whom the drug is administered, laughs, sings, dances, 
and conducts himselfin the most extravagant and 
ludicrous style. After an hour of this intense ex- 
citement he falls asleep, and, upon awakening, is to- 
tally unconscious of anything that he said or did 
while under the influence of the drug. It is a com- 
mon joke to put a small quantity into the coffee of 
some unsuspecting individual, in order to enjoy a 
laugh at his antics, and it is said that, when judi- 
ciously given, it has never produced any evil conse- 
quences. An overdose would be dangerous. 

The plant which bears these berries grows only in 
Arabia. In Kaseem it hardly attains the height of 
six inches above the ground, while in Oman it has 
reached the height of three or four feet, with wide- 
spreading limbs. The stems are woody, and when 
stripped of the ‘bark have a yellowish tinge; the leaf 
is of a dark green color, and pinnated with about 
twenty leaflets on either side; the stalks are smooth 
and shining; the flowers are yellow,and grow in tufts, 
and the anthers numerous. The fruit is a capsule, 
stuffed with greenish padding, in which lie embedded 
two or three black seeds, in size and shape much like 
French beans. Their taste is sweetish, but witha 
peculiar opiate flavor. The smell is overpowering, 
and almost sickly. 








CHINESE CUSTOMS. 

The customs of the Chinese are so very peculiar 
that we can scarcely recognize their claims to great 
enlightenment. 

The duty of children to their parents is rigidly ex- 
acted of them. No matter how old, how educated, 
how wealthy—except he is in the service of the 
State and subject to the orders of the emperur—a 
man must render prompt and implicit obedience to 
his father and mother. The time never arrives when 
a man in a private station, while his parents are liv- 
ing, may engage in the pursuits he chooses, or may 
keep his ‘earnings for himself, or spend them as he 
pleases, without their free consent and approval. A 
daughter, after she is married, is no longer subject to 
her own parents, but to those of her husband, by 
whom she is often treated cruelly without possessing 
any remedy. In cases of extreme unfilial conduct 
the parent may have his son punished by the State, 
or even put to death. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

The markets of the city of London offer uncommon 
attractions to their customers. The commissioners 
charged with the duty of inspecting them, state in 
one of their reports, that during a period of one week 
the officers seized eight hundred and cighty-five 
pounds of meat, and forty-eight rabbits, as unfit for 
human food. The rabbits were putrid, and of the 
meat seven hundred and seventy-three pounds was 
diseased, and one hundred and twelve pounds trom 
animals that had died from natural causes. 








SHEEP. 

The first sheep were introduced into the United 
States at Jamestown, Va., from England in 1609, 
which in forty years had increased to three thousand. 
They were introduced into New York and Massachu- 
setts about 1625. In Massachusetts, in 1791, a lamb 
was born with a longer body and shorter Jegs than 
the rest of the flock, with longer joints and crooked 
forelegs. As it could not leap over fences it was de- 
termined to propagate the peculiarities, and from it 
arose the famous otter breed. 





MEn’s RiGuts.—A conductor has been fined $500, 
in Buffalo, N. Y., for ejecting a man from a car be- 
cause he refused to give his seat to a woman. ‘The 
court held that ladies, or those who wish to be con- 
sidered such, are legally entitled to no more privileges 
in public conveyances than men, and that when the 
latter pay for seats they have a perfect right to occupy 
them. 





CARE OF HARNESS.—Many persons owning har- 
ness do not wash or oil them once a year; consequently 
the leather becomes hard, dry and rotten. A harness 
for service needs about two applications of neat’s foot 
oil a year, but it should be washed as often as once in 
three or four weeks in strong Castile soapsuds, and 
kept in a dry place away from the dust. 





FirInG Ar A WiG.—A gentleman on circuit, nar- 
rating to Lord Norbury some extravagant feat in 
sporting, mentioned that he had lately shot thirty- 
three hares before breakfast.—“ Thirty-three hairs!’ 
exclaimed Norbury. ‘ Zounds, sir! you must have 
been tiring at a wig.” 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“WAS IT A SACRIFICE?” by George E. Jepson. 

“THE BACHELOR UNCLE,” by George H. Coomer. 

“WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE,” by Captain Fred. 
Haxall. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

‘““DISINHERITED: or, The Mystery of the Head- 
land.” A Story of the New Jerscy Coast. By Etta 
W. Pierce. 

“A WISE CHOICE,” by James Dabney. 

“WHICH WAS THE BRIDEGROOM?” by Richard 
Faulkner, 

“ BEAUTY’s LAst REQUEST,” by Goo. J. Varney. 

“ ALICE BEXT,” by Louise Riviere. 





PROPHECIES FOR THE YEAR 1866. 

The year 1866 will be a very eventful one to every 
maiden who gets married. 

Throughout the whole course of the year, whenever 
the moon wanes the nights will grow dark. 

If dandies wear their beards, there will be less 
work fur barbers. He who wears his moustache will 
have something to sneeze’at. 

Whoever is in love this year will think his mistress 
an angel. Whoever gets married will find out whether 
it is true. 

He that loses his hair this year will grow bald. 

He that loses his wife will become a widower. 

Ifa young lady happens to blush she will look red 
in the face. If she dreams of a young man three 
nights in succession, it is a sign of something. If 
she dreams of him four times, or has a toothache, it 
is ten to one that she is along time getting cither cf 
them out of her head. 

If anybody jumps overboard without knowing how 
to swim, it is two to one he gets drowned. 

Tf any one lends an umbrella, it is ten to one he is 
obliged to go home in the rain for his pains. 

Whoever runs in debt this year will be dunned. 

Many an old sinner will resolve to turn over a new 
leaf this year, but the new leaf will turn out blank. 

It is probable that if there is no business doing, 
people will complain of hard times; but it is certain 
that those who hang themselves will escape starving 
to death. 

He that bites off his nose, or turns politician, will 
act like a fool, and this is the most certain of all. 

HOW TO MAKE A BONNET. 

A Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
gives the following receipt for making a bonnet:— 
“Take a piece of plaited straw of a round or oval 
form, and bend it into any shape you please, so long 
as you can balance the article on the top of your 
head. Smother it with artificial flowers, or cover it 
if you like with puffed tulle, and add lappets at the 
side, if you think them becoming; but this, I should 
observe, is quite unnecessary. Plant a full-blown 
rose in the centre, or encircle the whole with a 
wreath of roses, passion flowers, pansies, hyacinths, 
daisies, ivy, lilies of the valley, or bunches of grapes, 
or some cherries, or gooseberries. Then attach some 
glass beads round the rim, and strings of ribbon of 
the same color as the predominating tint of the flow- 
ers or fruit forming the wreath, the ends of which 
strings tie together across the breast. Next add, if 
you please, a second pair of strings of muslin or tulle; 
and you have a bonnet of the prevailing mode, which 
you can call chapeau Lamballe, fanchon, Trianon, 
printanier, d’ete, Marly, or Mandarin blanc, accord- 
ing to your fancy.” 








Curious LAwsvitT.—A strange case has just tran- 
spired in one of the courts of Chicago. A gentleman 
has been compelled to sue out a writ of habeas corpus 
to get possession of his wife. The writ is directed to 
the wife’s mother, who is charged with unlawfully 
detaining the lady from the arms of her loving hus- 
band. Of course, the wife was given up, whereupon 
an ill-natured Cincinnati editor says that very few 
citizens of Chicago would be at the expense of a law- 
suit to recover possession of their wives—for, if they 
have any particular weakness, it is for the wives of 
other people. 





A PRINCESS’S BRIDEMAIDS.—The following ladies 
will be the Princess Helena’s bridemaids:—‘‘ The 
Lady Margaret Scott, the -Lady Caroline Gordon 
Lennox, the Lady Bertha Hamilton, the Lady Kath- 
erine Phipps, the Lady Alexandrina Murray, the 
Lady Ernestine Edgecombe, the Lady Elizabeth Par- 
ker, and the Lady Muriel Campbell. The Princess 
Mary’s bridemaids will, it is understood, be Lady 
Agneta York, Lady Cornelia Churchill, Lady Cecelia 
Molyneux, and Lady Georgiana Hamilton, 





A HUMANE CLERGYMAN.—A clergyman at Medi- 
na, New York, whipped his little boy, three years 
old, one day lately, so severely, the chastisement 
lasting two hours, that the child died soon after. 
His offence was an omission to say his prayers. The 
brute, one of the bigoted kind, should be scourged to 
death at the hands of indignant mothers. 


A JAUNTY CosTUME.—At Ascot Races, the Prin- 
cess of Wales wore a silk dress of pink and white in 
medium-sized checks, a white lace shawl, and a pink 
bonnet—sufliciently small to be fashionable, and yet 
large enough to be a bonnet, and not merely a bit of 
lace—with pink ribbons, and a bouquet of lilies of 
the valley drooping from the top. 








AN INGENIOUS DEFENCE, 


In the police court at Chicago, a few weeks since, 
a wife thus ingeniously explained away serious 
charges of harsh treatment of her poor husband :— 
“One day when she was running across the room, 
with a fork in her hand, he jumped in the way and 
struck his wrist against the fork, wrenching it from 
her grip by the tines, which he ran into his wrist. 
Then he undertook to strike her, but she held up a 
pan of hot dish-water between them, and he spilled it 
all over his head. Then he got still more angry at 
this accident, and started to jump at her, but bis 
head came against her hand and he fell down. She 
took hold of his hair to raise him up, and the hair 
was moistened by the hot water so that it came off. 
Then she saw it was no use to reason with him any 
longer, and she left the house.” 








CONS., VEGETARIAN, ARBOREOUS AND FLORICUL- 
TURAL.—What tree most requires consolation? The 
weeping willow.—What plant reqnires a styptic rem- 
edy? Love lies bleeding.—What fruit should be sent 
to a reformatory? The thack-heart cherry.—What 
vegetable induces asphyxia? The artichoke.—What 
flower does a pretty Quakeress resemble? ‘The prim- 
rose.— What flower is esteemed by a gentloman’s ser- 
vant? The lily of the valet.—For what flower is the 
desire apt to make you lazy? When you feel lack-a- 
daisy-call.—What is the flower for a doctor’s button- 
hole? Croak us.—What is the flower for the teacher? 
Verb-ena.—What is the flower for the poor? Any 
money.—What is the flower for a Chinese woman? 
Pick her tea. What flower does one of the Nathans 
resemble? The little columbine.—What is the flower 
for a marine painter? Art seas. 





MINERAL SALT.—Much interest has been created 
by a recent discovery in the Valley of the Mississippi, 
near New Orleans, of an immense bed of pure rock 
salt, almost as transparent as crystal, which lies 
some thirty feet below the surface. Specimens of the 
salt have been received by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The most singular fact in connection with this 
valuable deposit has been the discovery of the re- 
mains of an elephant twenty feet below the surface; 
beneath this was found basket work formed of reeds, 
Photographic representations of this ancient hand- 
work are in possession of the institute. 





THE EMPRESS IN HER PRIME.—Eugenie has at- 
tained her fortieth year. It is said that what she 
has lost in youthful freshness is, however, compen- 
sated by a greater look of health and more matronly 
bearing. The Empress Eugenie is still one of the 
most attractive-looking women of her day, and seems 
just now in the zenith of her popularity in France. 





A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION.—The Princess Hele- 
na celebrated her recent birthday by giving a little 
tea-party in the orangery at Windsor Castle to three 
hundred children of the royal household ‘The 
queen was present, and the princesses shared in the 





and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF orR Union take pleas- 
ure in presentin 
It isa model o neninees, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Samily Fournat 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
— during the week, and that, 
iterary excellence. All ‘articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRZLY 
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roomie 
BY FANNIE OWEN CARROLL. 
The garden echoes with tinkling bells, 
Too faint, too low for the ear of mortals, 
And Lily, and Rose, and Climbing Pea, 
The fragrant sweet Anemone, 
And many another fair to see, 






































Throw open their beautiful portals. 


Then a swarm of exquisite fairy elves 
On the wings of the summer wind come flying, 
While the air around is softly stirred 
With voices sweet as the tunefullest bird 
That makes its good-night carol heard 
When the sunset hues are dying. 


Floating on through the tremulous air, 
With flutter of wings comes the laughing bevy ; 
Over the garden walks they pass, 
Over the brooklet’s shining glass, 
Nor pause till they reach the long wet grass, 
Where the globes of the dew hang heavy. 


For the essence that feeds the life of the flowers 
Can never be gathered they know by noonlight; 

So each fills her glittering goblet up— 

A tiny, delicate chaliced cup. 

Whence the tawny bees and the butterflies sup— 
And home they fly through the moonlight. 


The flowers have folded their petals again— 
Silence reigns o’er hill and meadow ; 

But I shall know when the sunbeams unclose 

The clinging leaves of the crimson rose, 

llow the crystal drop on her breast that glows 
Was stolen last night in the shadow! 
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WR. SIDNEY GRIFFETE. 


CLAWS IN VELVET. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER X. 


“*If since eve drew in, I say, 
I have sat and brought 
(So to speak) my thought 
To bear on the woman away, 
Till I felt my hair turn gray.” 


& HARLES BLAKE rode for- 
aa ty miles in the cars, after 
having been dismissed by 
Mrs. Griffeth, and there, at 
alonely wayside village, he 
stopped, and, by a friend in 
the returning train, sent to 
Beatrice the note of which 
he received, before night, 
the cinders. 

He would fain have called 
pride to the rescue, but it 
did not answer to his call. 
He would fain have contin- 
ued his journey, and sought 
such distraction as change 
and gayety would afford 
him. He could not go a mile further. The only 
thing that he could do, was to resist the impulse to 
return at once to town, and stay near his cousin, if 
out of her sight. 

Between the haunting longing to return and the 
will to go on, he stayed where he was. The day 
dragged, slow and hot, an‘l through it all his uneasi- 
ness increased. He could not keep quiet. He wan- 
dered out and walked through the village, but witl- 
out seeing a thing; only, long after, sights and sounds 
would fluat up on his memory, as fragments of some 
feverish dream. He attempted to dine, but food 
disgusted him; he smoked cigar after cigar, but 
grew more nervous, instead of tranquil. Tormented 
by this unrest, he had half a mind to try liquor, but 
did not. Better suffer pain for her sake, than forget 
her, even for an hour, 

Unable to sleep, he put out his light, and leaned 
from his window, into the still and solemn night. 
Leaning and listening, strange sounds’seemed to fill 
the silence. The beatings of his heart grew loud and 
thick, and in with it he heard the rush of blood 
through his own arteries. Little rustlings of insects 
in the grass grew audible to his excited senses; the 
leaves, touched by a faint breeze, clashed loud as 
cymbals, and he fancied that a wavering, rainbow 
halo that surrounded the moon crackled like North- 
ern Lights. His window was toward the city fifty 
miles distant, and he leaned, and longed, and yearned 
toward that, toward her, till it seemed as though he 
beheld her. The vision of her stood as he last saw 
her, mute, tearful and tender, gazing on him till he 
was shut out. All about him faded, his whole con- 
sciousness reaching out through his fixed eyes, heart 
and soul concentrated in that gaze so longing, so full 
of will. His hands and feet grew chilly, all life gath- 
ered to its citadel and watch-tower, and the wings of 
time seemed to cut through space with a sharp hiss. 

Then, as he gazed there, rapt, a strange horror 
came over him, a dread and fear unspeakable, from 





which he could not tear himself away. He shuddered 
all over, as though banging over some awful abyss, 
and a cold perspiration broke out over him. Then a 
sharp cry of mortal terror rang through his ear, and 
the next instant he heard his own name called: 

“ Charles Blake!” in Beatrice Griffeth’s voice. 

Yet not her voice as he had ever heard it, but wild 
with agonized appeal. It ran through him like fire, 
and at the bound his heart gave, the blood leaped 
hot to bis forebead and his finger-tips. 

* Beatrice!” he cried, in answer, almost springing 
from the window. Then, the spell broken by his 
own voice, he sank down on his knees, then melted 
back on the floor, insensible. 

He came to his senses again in a few minutes, 
and raised himself up, bathed in perspiration, and 
trembling in every limb, and with one fixed thought 
in his mind—to reach Clarendon House as soon as 
possible. 

It was midnight, and a train would pass to the 
city in ten minutes. He called a waiter, and ordered 
a carriage to be ready instantly. The servant, fright- 
ened at the gentloman’s deathly face and wild man- 
ner, bestirred himself, and just as the train stopped 
at one side of the depot, their foaming horse drew up 
at the other. 

Ah, how slowly they went! Never were cars s0 
slow! The stops 1 interminable; and when, 
within ten miles of the city, they found an obstruc- 
tion in the road which must be removed, the frantic 
traveller struck his forehead in despair. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when he reached 
Clarendon House, and alighted. with staggering step, 
from his carriage. A few loungers were about, and 
they looked at bim strangely, and drew back to let 
him pass, whispering to each other when he was 
gone. He met a good many people in the hall, and 
they all stood out of his way, and looked after him. 
In the side hall, again, that led to the west wing, 
there were others, and people stood in groups in their 
doors. All made way for him, as he hurried on with 
that white face and those fixed eyes. The hall and 
the people swam, to his eyes, and their whispers had 
a far-away sound in his cars. Only one face did he 
see distinctly, and that was a pale fiice in an open 
door, the door that led to Beatrice Griffeth’s parlor. 
The face was one he knew, and the lady gave a litile 
ery on seeing him, said, “O Mr. Blake!” then burst 
into hysterical weeping. He pushed past her, and 
entered the room. 

There was a grand piano opposite the door; and on 
that, in the faint light of the shaded room, lay a 
strange length, the awful outlines of a dead form 
showing through the white covering. 

Charles Blake stood an instant, tixed, then turned, 
and said, sharply: 

*“*Uncover her face!” keeping his own turned 
away till the lady bade him look; then he turned 
quickly and eagerly, as though she ‘would also look 
up and welcome him. 

Ah, beautiful, pale form! It was as though the 
form of Music’s self had grown up from the keys, and 
lay there, dead! All ia white, tilmy laces—for they 
bad just dressed ber—flowers strown about her, 
white and sweet, her pale cheek turned into her 
waxen hand, one hand resting on her still bosom, 
brown locks wound smoothly and heavily around the 
sleeping head, br» wn lashes closely knit, sweet lips, 
rosy yet, gently closed. But the smile of the dead 
had not come yet, and the look was one of weariness. 

One long look that drank in the whole, then 
Charles Blake flung himself, with wild weeping, on 
the lovely, precious form. 

He had no questions to ask, he never heeded those 
who would draw him away, he never looked to see 
who it was who crouched at the end of the piano, his 
face buried in the cushions of a chair, groaning heav- 
ily, at intervals. 

Sidney Griffeth had not raised his face nor spoken 
a word for tbree hours, and he knelt there the whole 
day long, without heeding the continual crowd that 
came and went. 





CHAPTER XI. 
‘“* Lay her where the woodbine clingeth 
To the dark magnolia tree; 
Where the breeze low music bringeth 
From the bosom of the sea."’ 


But if Charles Blake, finding his love dead, had no 
room for questioning, it was not so with others. The 
city was electrified with the news of this strange 
accident, and the story was recounted far and-near. 

A lady leaning in her balcony for coolness in the 
hot summer night, and smitten with sudden faint- 
ness, or falling asleep, or, unaware, leaning too far— 
who shall say by what fatal chance—had fallen to the 
sidewalk, three stories, and was found there, dead! 
The watchman told his story, described the stillness 
of the night, the roll and shriek of the coming cars, 
the first doubtful cry, the shrill scream, and the 
strange, muftied sound of the fall; told how he 
searched and listened, and finally, when about to give 
up, how he saw something white on the walk beside 
Clarendon House, and, going, found there a lady, 
lying, dressed in white and with flowers in her hair; 
and how she breathed just once, aud then died. 

People in that wing of the house, and in houses 
near, all had heard, or fancied that they had: heard, 
that cry. All had a story to tell, and all crowded to 
see and to hear. Every one of that vast crowd that 
had pressed to welcome the city’s guests only a few 
evenings before, remembered the fair lady who had 
come in before them, leaning on the arm of the Mar- 
quis D’Acres. The marquis himself came, pale and 





grave, looked long in that fair, sweet face, which had 
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‘| atorented hous o 80, bent to kiss the little waxen hand, 

and went sadly out. Friends gathered from far and 
near. Mr. Langdon came, pale and stricken, made 
anolkl wan by that blow. Mrs. Langdon left her 
reckless follies and gayety, and came, weeping, made 
a better woman and a kinder wife by the shock; and 
Mrs. Washburn came, in a frantic state, full of self- 
reproach that she had left her darling, ready to 
overwheim Sidney Griffeth with reproaches, also. 
Why had he not taken better care of Beatrice? 

But when she saw him kneeling and groaning 
there, she forbore. She, as well as others, retrained 
even from questioning him. It was understood that 
only the evening before her death, Beatrice had 
promised to be his wife, and, learning that, they all 
respected him as the chief mourner. Even Mr. 
Langdon clung to one whom his niece had loved so 
well. 

The next day, the poor child was carried out, cov- 
ered with flowers, and borne to her rest, Crowds 
lined the street, and leaned from the windows, and 
darkened the very cemetery, standing all in solemn 
silence. Children flung flowers in her way, and 
young girls sang with trembling voices around her 
grave. Everything was lovely, though so sad. 

And then the wheels of life and business started 
again, and people were gay, and forgot, or only spoke 
now and then of that strange and dreadful affair. 

But over the few, the dark cloud lingered. Charles 
Blake seemed utterly changed. He com 1 do- 
ing business, working with restless persistency, look- 
ing always white, and never swwiling. Mrs, Washburn 
and Mrs. Langdon could not live apart, it seemed, and 
would weep at a word, finding in everything a re- 
minder. Mr. Langdon wandered about restlessly, 
going often to Clarendon House, trying to see Sidney 
Griffeth, begging his pardon, over and over again, for 
all past unkindness, and persisting in talking contin- 
ually of Beatrice. 

Mr. Griffeth shrank, with bare nerves, from the 
man and the subject; and Jobn stood guard, and 
kept the poor old gentleman away, with one and an- 
other excuse, when he could. 

John’s master saw but little company, and scarce- 
ly went out at all. So great was his trouble that 
everybody felt a tender pity for him; and, fora time, 
even his creditors kept at bay. But only for a month. 
Then they began to clamor again, and, the silence 
once broken, the louder that they had been silent. 

The most troublesome one he quieted, and the man 
looked somewhat surprised after his interview with 
his creditor. Many others were surprised, also; for 
a strange story began to float about. Mrs. Griffeth 
had had her life insured, and had made a will, leav- 
ing everything to her fiancee. Her relatives indig- 
nantly denied it, and went to Mr. Griffeth to deny 
the story. 

“ No,” he said, sadly, “itis true. My poor darling 
would do it, because I had done the same by her. I 
had forgotten it, almost, till some of my creditors be- 
came pressing. Then, though I hated to claim it, I 
felt obliged to. I know she would have wished it.” 

The questioners dropped their heads, and were 
silent. 

Gossip was rife about the matter, and the amount 
of the insurance was variously stated. But at length, 
Mr. Griffeth’s lawyer was called to account, and the 
insurance companies began to compare notes, and to 
put on black looks. 

Those who had pitied, began to smile, and to speak 
of furtunate sorrows. For it was soon known that 
by the death of bis beautiful betrothed, the poor man 
became a rich man. It was certainly some consola- 
tion to a man of his tastes and circumstances, people 
said. 








CHAPTER XII. 
** So I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man. 
Round his creep-hole, with never a break, 
Ran my fires for his sake."* 


ONE of those days, Mr. Blake received a note from 
Lacelles, the jeweller, request ing the young lawyer 
to call on him at his convenience, as he had some 
business with him. It was usual for lawyers to re- 
ceive clients in their own offices, Mr. Blake thought; 
but, not being a slave to etiquette, and being, more- 
over, glad of anything to employ his time, he went. 

Mr. Lacelles’s business seemed to be of a very 
grave nature, and somewhat embarrassing, too; for, 
after having invited the young man to his private 
office, he sat some time before commencing to speak, 
and when he did speak, began very circuitously. 

“T have to speak to you of a very delicate matter,” 
he said. ‘1 have nothing but surmise and suspicion 
to communicate, but I think it right to communicate 
those. I will do so, if I can depend on your discre- 
tion. It would be unsafe for me to be called on to 
prove anything, for that I cannot do. May I depend 
on you?” 

Mr. Lacelles had a sharp pair of eyes, and was not 
unlearned in human nature, and, as he searched the 
grave and pallid face before him, he felt sure of his 
man. Charles Blake’s face had grown thin, and had 
a look of maturity and of fixed purpose, and it was 
always an honest face. 

**T can assure you that I will not compromise you, 
sir,” he said. ‘ But if your case is a difficult one, I 
must remind you that I am but a young lawyer, and 
have never been anything but assistant counsel.” 

You must manage this case, at least, the prelim- 
inaries, alone,” Mr. Lacelles said. 

“Tf you will explain, I can tell better what I shall 





be able to do,” was'the quiet answer. 
Again the jeweller looked down and hesitated, 
seeming distressed. 





- You will net « even ‘mention this to the persons 
most concerned, at present?” he asked. 

* Not without your permission.” 

Mr. Lacelles looked up into the clear gray eyes 
opposite him, 

“Mr. Blake,” he asked, lowering his voice, ‘do 
you think that Mr. Sidney Griffeth is a man of good 
principles?” 

* A look of surprise, then, “I have never heard his 
principles questioned, sir.” : 

“You know, sir,” the jeweller went on, “ that he 
is noted for the expensive elegance of his tastes and 
the luxury of his style of living, and, also, that his 
income is only about enough to pay his board. He 
spends many times his income, and has been, for 
years, much embarrassed.” 

“It certainly is unprincipled for a man to run un- 
necessarily into debt,” the other owned. 

“Have you ever imagined how far a man who is 
tormented by debt may go, to free himself, provided 
he has neither heart nor principle to keep him back?” 
was the next question. 

Charles Blake sighed. ‘‘But Mr. Griffeth has 
heart, and a reputation as a gentleman, if an improv- 
ident one, to sustain.” 

** Might not he commit crime, if he hoped to con- 
ceal it?” asked Lacelles, in 2 whisper. 

“No sir, he would not!” was the prompt and 
rather haughty answer. 

“Tt is my opinion, sir, that that gentleman’s heart 
is all expended in outward graces,” the jeweller said, 
warming with opposition. ‘ He sighs and moans in 
the most musical and becoming manner, but you 
never see his eyes red and swollen with weeping, nor 
observe that grief makes him forget to be dressed in 
the best possible taste.’’ 

There was no reply. Perbaps the listener felt this 
to be true, perhaps he did not consider such charges 
actionable. Mr. Lacelles was an impetuous man at 
heart, and silence is very provocative to such. Their 
reserve flares up like chaff in the fire of impatience. 

“Sir,” he went on, “I am sure that Mr. Griffeth 
committed one crime, and a mean one, to get money. 
He borrowed a lady’s bracelet, on some pretext or 
other, and got the diamonds exchanged for paste. 
That I know.” 

Charles Blake dropped his eyes and blushed faintly, 
with pain and shame. Could it be that Bice’s lover 
had played her such a trick?” 

“Would not a man who would do that do yet 
more?” asked Lacelles, 

When Beatrice was dragged into the business, all 
the young man’s coolness and patience took flight. 

“Tell me what you mean, sir,” he said. ‘I must 
know at once, without any more beating of the bush.” 

Mr. Lacelles glanced round the room, then leaned 
nearer his companion. 

“Did it never occur to you that Mrs. Beatrice 
Griffeth died at just the right time for Mr. Griffeth’s 
fortunes?” 

Charles Blake’s face did not change much, if any, 
only he put up his hand and loosened his neck-cloth. 

“‘ Her friends were all away; the policies had been 
made out but a few months; his insurance, which he 
professes to have been the principal thing, was but 
one fifth of hers; hers was unusually large, and he 
himself must have paid partly, at least, for it—a thing 
she would not have been likely to ask of him; more- 
over, he had but just been refused by an heiress, 
whom, it seems, he wished to marry, in spite of his 
love for his sister-in-law; finally, he was being se- 
verely pressed by some ercditors, and was in danger 
of nein some of his works of art go to the auction- 
room.” 

Mr. Lacclles rose hastily, and bronght his visitor a 
glass of water, and since he pushed it from his lips, 
the man poured part of it over his head. For Charles 
Blake’s face had suddenly grown almost purple, and 
he seemed choking. 

“How dare you!” he stammered out, hoarsely, at 
length. ‘‘ How dare you connect my cousin Beatrice’s 
name with such surmises!” 

Lacelles watched him a moment, then spoke again. 

*’ve been on that balcony. A lady wouldn’t fall 
over without help. Besides, a few days before, Mrs. 
Gr ffe'h had a sudden ill turn, with symptoms of 
poison. They laid it to a salad.” 

The young man started from his chair with a cry. 

“Silence! I cannot bear more!” 

All that night, the cemetery where Beatrice Grif- 
feth slept echoed the tread of a restless footstep, and 
the groans of an agony so wild, so tearless, that one 
might well tremble fur the reason of him who suf- 
fered it. And for several days, Mr. Blake was not 
seen. His friends began to be a little alarmed for 
him, when he appeared again. 

He took their wonderings and reproaches with the 
utmost coolness, and made no explanation. Indeed, 
he could only have said that he had been struggling 
for self-command. 

He stepped into Mr. Griffeth’s room that evening. 
The gentleman was somewhat surprised to see him, 
but received him with cordiality. One or two gen- 
tlemen were in, and they sat talking about matters 
of art, chietly—subjects in which Mr. Blake was not 
much at home. He contented himself, however, in 
watching his host—every look, tone, turn of feature— 
so that, at length, Mr. Griffeth began to notice his 
scrutiny and to glance frequently at him, and to try 
to make him talk. 

When the others had gone, the young lawyer still 
lingered, to his host’s ill-concealed annoyance. 

Evening after evening it was the same, and day 
after day, till the suspected man began to shiver 
under the steady gaze of those watchful eyes, that 
never left him, seemingly. 
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"But he had some consolation under the irritation ; 4 





for his business affairs were adjusting themselves 


beautifully. The account at his bankers’ had be- 
come plethoric, as one after another insurance office 
paid in its forfeit, and creditors grew smiling and 
compliant. One would have thought that it hurt 
their feelings to have money offered them, so unwil- 
ling were they to take it, so desirous to have moro 
and more owed them. 

Mr. Griffeth certainly sailed on the top of the tide, 
and sometimes forgot his griefso far as to smile. And 
s0 September came, and Beatrice had been dead 
nearly two months. 

The threads which Charles Blake had been gather- 
ing seemed now to show some pattern, and he gave 
them a draw. 

In all his long trial of watchfulness, and veiled 
remark, and questioning, Mr. Griffeth had shown no 
feeling which might not have been displayed by any 
innocent man who was puzzled by an appearance of 
suspicion of which he could not guess the reason. 
And yet, the other was fully convinced of his guilt. 
But hoe wanted to see him start once, with conscious 
fear. 

It was hard to speak of that dreadful warning 
night when he had heard himself called through the 
distance, but he did it. 

“T have something very singular to relate to you,” 
he said, as they sat alone, his host having vainly 
tried to get rid of him, by maintaining a sulky silence. 

“Ah!” 

“Yes; itis like something in Charlotte Bronte’s 
“ Jane Eyre.” Perhaps you wouldn’t believe it from 
me; but, having such an admiration as I have heard 
you express for that lady, maybe you will credit mo 
for her sake. Besides, you can confirm me.” 

Sidney Griffeth lighted a cigar, ofiered his compan- 
ion one, then tilted his feet up at a comfortable alti- 
tude, and prepared to listen. 

Charles Blake sat upright, and never moved his 
eyes from his companion’s face, while he related his 
story. He described his strange excitement on the 
night of Beatrice’s death, his watch in the wintow, 
and the gradual concentration of all his thought and 
consciousness on her. 

If Mr. Griffeth had had no personal interest what- 
ever in the matter, he would yet have listened, 
thrilled and astonished to the speaker’s recital; for 
in it Charles Blake gave the first proof of that power 
of eloquence for which he afterwards became famous. 

The silence of that night seemed to press on the 
listener, as he listened; he heard the stir of the in- 
sects, fancied the suspended breath and fixed, reach- 
ing eyes of the man who leaned out that window 
and annihilated space with a piercing glance from 
his soul, stirred to its deeps. 

As he listened, the cigar dropped from his hand, 
he sat upright and as though mesmerized, fixed his 
fascinated eyes on the eyes that sought and com- 
manded them. His lips parted slightly, and the 
breath seemed to hang on them, suspended; and, as 
he leaned slowly forward, his hands clenched the 
arms of his chair. 

“She hung suspended over that awful height,” 
said the speaker, in that low, excited tone which he 
had used throughout—a tone which, one felt, if it 
should raise itself, could not stop short of a scream. 
* She was quivering in voiceless horror for a moment, 
and clung to the arms that would have thrown her 
down the awful, dizzy height! Then, as her senses 
reeled, in the agony of her terror, she gave one shrill 
scream. The last hold was torn away—she fell! 
Sidney Griffeth,” he hissed, leaning to grasp the 
other’s arm in his frenzied grip, “‘ did not Beatrice 
call out my name as she fell?” 

** By heaven, she did!” 

The words broke out involuntarily from Sidney 
Griffeth’s pale lips; but the same instant he started 
up, wild and haggard, and stood quivering before 
his visitor. 

“You are a maniac!” he cried. ‘You frighten 
me! This grief for your cousin has turned your 
brain.” 

** Perhaps it has,” said Charles Blake, faintly, put- 
ting his hand to his forehead. He was exhausted. 
“Perbaps it has. I am not able tothink. I had 
better go to bed.” 

He got up, with his hand still to his forehead, and 
went out without looking at his companion again. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
— Fixed me a breathing-while or two 
With life or death in the balance—Right! 
The blood replenished me again :""— 


TiE next day wasa violent storm of wind and rain ; 
but it did not prevent Mr. Sidney Griffeth from going 
out. Indeed, he seemed to have an unusual press of 
business; for he rose early and went out in evident 
haste. He saw an intimate friend, gave a check for 
alarge sum of money which his friend advanced, it 
not being yet banking hours. Moreover, he gave the 
friend sundry charges, and promised to write more. 
Then he took a carriage to the depot, and went on 
board the express train for the next sea-port town. 

The sky had cleared when he stepped from the car 
at N——, and, ever sensitive to outward influences, 
he smiled, though faintly, taking it for a good omen. 
From the depot, he took a carriage again, to the 
wharf, at the end of which lay the ocean steamer, 
tussing on long swells which the land breeze was 
beginning to smooth away, but which lingered still, 
after the storm, like sighs after weeping. 

The steamer was to start in an hour, and there was 
a crowd about—frenzicd clerks and messengers, 
: oe hack-drivers, nervous passengers, business 

















men of every sort, making their straight, ‘swift way 
through the press, their eyes squinting with the in- 
tensity of their sagacity and foresight, hurrying por- 
ters, important officials, idle lookers-on—all the differ- 
ent sorts of people that congregate on such occasions. 

Mr. Griffeth hurried through this crowd, and cross- 
ing the planks, went on board and took a seat there, 
watching the preparations to depart, his eyes dancing 
with excitement. All were on board at last, and 
those who were not going were warned off. Mr. 
Griffeth remained sitting. Others crowded off in 
haste, but he did not stir. 

*Tsn’t it time for us to go on shore?” asked a 
quiet voice at his elbow. 

He turned abruptly, and saw, leaning on the ropes 
near him, a man who had come on in the train with 
him that morning. He swallowed as though some- 
thing choked him, but said, haughtily: 

“ Pray, do not let me detain you, sir.” 

“JT am under the necessity of bearing you com- 
pany, Mr. Griffeth,’? he replied. “Icame for no 
other purpose.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the hunted man, 
angrily but even in speaking, his voice faltered. 

The officer bent and said «a word in a whisper, then 
took Mr. Griffeth’s arm, since he seemed scarcely 
able to stand, and they returned to the wharf to- 
gether. 

“J think we will have a carriage,” the officer said, 
calling one. 

His companion stepped in, and threw himself back 
on the seat. 

“Give what orders you please,” he said. “I per- 
ceive that you have authority.” 

A buzz of astonishment and incredulity ran 
through the city at the first breath of this arrest. 
Then, as proof and likelihood increased, the buzz 
grew to be a howl of rage. 

Opinion ran high, for and against, but tho majority 
were, of course, against. ‘The people” like to be- 
lieve in awful tragedies. But a few friends fought 
like tigers for the accused. The friends of Beatrice 
were not among that few, but stood apart, utterly 
unnerved by the accusation, and awaiting the result 
in helpless horror. 

* Not so, however, his cousin. He threw, himself in- 

to the case with a tireless and fiery energy, and him- 
self led the prosecution, the insurance companies be- 
ing the plaintiffs. Every sign of immaturity, and 
diffidence, and hesitation was quite burnt out of him. 
He was possessed of a spirit that lifted him above 
them. His life had but one object, to punish the 
murderer of his idol. 

The trial speedily came on, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the excitement. Such a man accused of such a 
crime was a thing almost without parallel. 

In spite of his position, the probabilities were cer- 
tainly against the prisoner. Besides that, there were 
some circumstances that looked dark. 

A traveller who occupied the room next that of 
Mrs. Griffeth, testified that on the night of her death, 
he, being but half asleep, was wakened by a scream, 
and a minute after heard a person pass his door, swift- 
ly going from her room. His impression was, at the 
time, that the scream proceeded from the street, and 
that this was some one going to ascertain its cause. 
Did not know at the time who occupied the room 
next his. 

A servant in the house testified to having seen Mr. 
Griffeth waiting on the lady to her apartment about 
half-past eleven or twelve o’clock. He noticed that 
Mr. Griffeth went in with her. The scream was about 
twenty minutes after that. 

The women who were about, and who dressed Mrs. 
Griffeth after her death, noticed at tho time the print 
of fingers in black and blue on her shoulder, but 
thought she might so have clenched it herself. 

The watchman told his story again, and was sure 
that there were two cries with an interval between, 
proving that she must have cried out while she was 
yet in the balcony, since she could not have hung sus- 
pended for that length of time, without having been 
able to save herself. 

After the first shock, Sidney Griffeth had showed 
through the whole but one feeling, that of a man 
grieved tothe heart. He had no room for anger 
against any one, scarcely for surprise at so monstrous 
a charge. He was broken-hearted. He sat there 
pale and thin, listening to the evidence that gath- 
ered slowly and surely, with damning weight, 
against him; the tears rolled over his cheeks as he lis- 
tened, and it seemed, at times, that he could scarce- 
ly contain his sobs. 

At last Charles Blake rose, and the two men con- 
fronted each other in the hush that fell upon the 
crowded court-room. 

The young man’s face was perfectly composed, but 
full of concentrated passion and resolution. He 
seemed averse to looking at the prisoner, and, after 
the first glance, turned away from him. 

Gravely, without any ornament, but with a clear- 
ness that surprised and impressed the ablest lawyers 
present, he gathered up the mass of evidence, and 
placed it before the jury. The embarrassed circum- 
stances of the prisoner, the threats of his creditors, 
the affair of the bracelet, where, though fraud could 
not be proved, the manner of Mrs. Griffeth, and the 
fact that she offered the jewels for sale after they had 
really been sold, was strong evidence that fraud had 
been committed; the attempt of the prisoner to win 
an heiress, while he professed himself to have been 
attached to his penniless sister-in-law, the very 
fact of spending such sums on life-insurance, when 
every dollar was needed to pay his debts. Mr. Blake 
dwelt on the fact of his cousin having been detained 





at Clarendon House through the hot weather, that 








being the first summer she had ever spent in tho 
city, he described the rapid failing of her health, 
her pallor and feebleness when he last saw her 
alive, and her sudden illness, which even the 
physician thought was caused by poison. Lastly, he 
described his own singular experience on the night 
of her death, not, he said, that it would bo of any 
weight with the jury, but in order to relate the effect 
which his recital of it had on his hearer, and the 
exclamation with which the prisoner answered his 
last unexpected question. 

“He never asked me whose arm was holding her 
over that dizzy brink, and I made no charge. He 
never asked me what eyes her own terror-stricken 
eyes looked into, seeing murder there where hers had 
never asked me to whose fiendish heart she made her 
last appeal for mercy. No, he listened to the tale, 
and trembled, but dared not ask the question. His 
own heart, black as it was, rose up and said what I 
now say,” wheeling suddenly towards the prisoner, 
with a face of white passion and an outstrotched, 
pointing hand, “‘‘ Thou art the man!” 

A quivering silence crept over the court-room as 
the speaker ceased, and stood for a moment looking 
at the prisoner, then turned again, and asked, in an 
altered voice, “Does that look like innocence, gen- 
tlemen?” For the prisoner had sunk down before 
his accusing face and hand, and covered his face. 

Mr. Griffeth’s friends gave him up for lost. His 
counsel was a good lawyer, but not an effective speak- 
er, and the whole jury looked on him now with cloud- 
ed faces. But, after a moment the prisoner raised 
his face, wiped the tears that wet his cheeks, shiver- 
ed strongly, as though trying to throw off some 
horror and disgust, and, putting aside his counsel, 
rose, and stood proudly forward to plead his own 
cause. His eyes took a new lustre upon them, the 
brow was lifted, the noble and elegant form erect and 
firm. 

Does that look like innocence?’” he repeated, 
taking up the echo. “Is itonly guilt, then, that cov- 
ers its face when a sight is presented to it which is 
too frightful for human nature to contemplate? Is 
it only crime that shivers at the thought of a crime 
80 revolting, so unnatural? Why does this man seek 
my life, gentlemen? It is because he is the rejected 
suitor of the lady to whom I was betrothed, and 
whose death leaves me lonely forever.” 

The prisoner’s friends began to gather up courage 
as he went on, proving the old adage that one word 
is good till another is spoken. 

Gradually, as he spoke, the scowls began to wear 
away. His beauty his tenderness, his frank admission 
of his difficulties, and of his plan to meet them by a 
marriage with the heiress, his regrets that he should 
have contemplated so wronging her as well as him- 
self all propitiated his hearers. It was something to 
hear a proud man own his faults so candidly. Be- 
sides there was among his listeners more than one 
man who knew what a spur debt is to desperate 
deeds. Then the speaker reviewed the evidence, and 
used every elegance and subtlety of oratory and logic 
to show that it proved nothing. Only one thing he 
remembered to forget, and that was the affair of the 
bracelet. But the jury also seemed to have forgotten 
that. 

His voice grew plaintive, grew tremulous with ten- 
der passion when he spoke of his beloved. Scarcely 
could he trust himself to mention her; but he must 
give voice to the outraged feeling which filled his 
heart at this most cruel and horrible accusation. 

Well had Sidney Griffeth calculated the power of 
his witching tongue. The fire which Charles Blake 
had aroused was quenched in the tears which flowed 
at his rival’s pathos. Even the judge turned away to 
wipe his eyes. 

The speaker’s pale face glowed with fervor; his 
eyes flashed, and even the long golden hair seemed 
to be instinct with life. Through the eyes he would 
have captivated the heart, even had he remained 
silent. It was impossible to believe such a man guilty 
of such acrime. He soared above it. 

Suddenly he paused, and his upraised hands drop- 
ped at his side, as though smitten down by somo 
blow. 

‘““Why do I speak thus?” he cried, in a tone of 
piercing gricf. ‘‘Why doI stand here pleading for 
the life which has now become a burden tome? Let 
the companies take back the gold which has proved 
such a curse to me, and which only comes to gild my 
ruin. For this accusation, I scorn further defence! 
It touches me not! I shake it from me, as the bird 
shakes the dews from her wings. No heart that truly 
loves can believe me to be guilty!” 

Sinking into his seat again, the prisoner covered 
his face with his hands, seeming, thus, toshut out all 
the earth. He paid no heed tothe murmur of sym- 
pathy which stirred the air, and only shook his head 
without lifting it, when his counsel addressed him, 

If the judge’s charge sounded more like special 
pleading than like a fair, impartial charge, it was be- 
cause his honor was a very sentimental man, and not 
because he was a dishonest one. And at that time 
no one besides Charles Blake found much fault with 
it. 

The jury retired, and the crowd set themselves to 
wait. In fifteen minutes they returned, and took 
their seats in a profound silence of suspense. It 
seemed to the waiting crowd that they would never 
get into their seats, that the momentous question 
would never be asked, and, when asked, that it 
would never be answered. Charles Blake gave them 
one glance, and saw the verdict in their faces. 

But the man most interested never stirred nor 
looked at them. He sat with bowed head, seemingly 
plunged in grief, and unconscious that his life was 





the throng in the aisles pressed and swayed to sce 
how the prisoner took his acquittal. 

He lifted his face at the rendering of the verdict, 
passed his hand over his forehead as though recall- 
ing himself, and bowed with dignified courtesy to the 
jury. There was no appearance whatever of surprise 
or excitement, and, the trial over, he seemed only 
desirous of escaping the congratulations of friends, 
and going out of the crowd into more congenial 
privacy. 

Only once did a gleam of feeling shine out. Charles 
Blake, in going out, was compelled to pause for a 
moment, near him. 

Mr. Griffeth took a step toward him, and touched 
him on the arm. ‘he other recoiled, reddening, but 
looking on his antagonist with steady eyes. The 
face he saw was full of a bitter triumph, and if the 
eyes were unsteady, they yet met his with asparkling 
glance. 

* Charles Blake, I forgive you!” he whispered. ‘I 
not only forgive, I pity you. For, with the memory 
of my loss, I have also the memory of my past happi- 
ness. Icannot forget that, while Beatrice scorned 
you, she turned joyfully to nestle in my arms!” 

Having had the satisfaction of seeing his rival 
wince at this cruel taunt, he bowed with exaggerat- 
ed courtesy, and returned to his friends. 





Allday long the household of Mr. Langdon had 
sat with closed doors and blinds, waiting. They 
could neither go out nor look out. They hada vague 
impression that the fate of Beatrice still hung in the 
balance, and that the result of the trial would, in 
some way, influence her weal or woe. So they en- 
dured the day, watching the hours as friends watch 
them by some critical sick-bed, and waited for 
Charles Blake to come to them with news. Orders 
were given that no one else should be admitted. 

Mr. Langdon walked slowly up and down, up and 
down,as the autumn day dragged its weary length, his 
hands clasped behind his back, and his head bowed, 
stopping occasionally as his fair young wife, in her 
restless wanderings, came to hang for a moment on 
his arm, or to step iv his path, and put up a tender 
hand to stroke his hair and cheek. 

“Tf only you would rest, dear!” sho would say. 

“T am not tired, Margie.” 

“Come and try to eat some dinner,” she urged. 

**T cannot eat!’’ groaned the husband, as suddenly 
before his menta! vision started up the haunting pic- 
ture of another fair young form in its agony, alone 
and unpitied. 

Then she would put her arms up, kiss him tearful- 
ly, be held to his bosom for an instant, then go back 
to her own restless occupations. 

Mrs. Washburn sat all day before the fire, her 
hands folded, or slowly wringing each other, her eyes 
vaguely studying the coals. She never spoke of her- 
self, and could scarcely be roused to answer a ques- 
tion. Indeed, she looked on that day almost like an 
old woman, having quite forgotten all the graces of 
the toilet; but she was still a grand and beautiful old 
woman. 

At last, having sat so for hours, she lifted her head 
and spoke, almost abruptly: 

“ Margie, Mr. Langdon, I believe that he killed 
her!” 

They both stopped short, and uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

“T believe it!” she repeated, with emphasis. ‘I 
have been sitting here, and studying that man as [ 
have known him, reviewing all our acquaintance, 
and calling up again fleeting, but remembered im- 
pr I liect that in all those years, though 
I have known him to doa great many gracoful things, 
I have never once known him do a really hearty and 
kind action. 1 recollect that, though I have heard 
him utter the finest sentiments, I never heard from 
his lips a noble and fearless avowal of an unpopular 
truth. I recollect that the man has no religion, save 
that cathedrals are sublime, or magnificent, or grand, 
and the Gregorian chant the noblest of sacred music. 
He is pagan to the core, but without the virtues of 
paganism. His taste is fine; his voice, and look, and 
manners are soft and winning, but his heart has no 
germ of real human teuderness in it. Did you ever 
think, Margie, that his beautiful eyes were like a 
cat’s? They are; and he has as little feeling as a cat 
has, is'as entirely selfish and luxurious. I believe 
that he tried to fascinate our Bice, and I do not be- 
lieve that they were engaged, or that he ever meant 
to marry her unless she should become rich. We 
have but his word for it, and I believe that he lies!” 

“OY? shivered Margie, ‘‘ to think that I could ever 
have thought that I could marry him!” 

They gathered closely together, as twilight came 
on, and sat touching each other, as though for mutu- 
al protection. They longed for Charles to come, as 
much to rely on his courage, as to hear the news. 

**He must come soon,” they kept saying; but it 
was quite dark when they heard his step in the hall. 

He stepped hastily into the room, and stood for an 

instant looking at them, as they sat with their hands 
clasped. They sat by the firelight, but he could 
guess the eager, unspoken question in each face that 








turned toward him as he entered. He went and 








wavering in the balance. But clear eyes near him 
saw the muscles of his neck swell and strain, and that 
he scarcely touched the chair on which he sat. 

* Guilty, or not guilty?” 

* Not guilty!’ 

A moment’s silence, and @ murmur of applause 
rose and swelled into ashout. There was a flutter of 
perfumed cambric from the seats where sat many a 
representative of the beauty and rank of the town: 
gentlemen shook hands joyfully with each other, and 
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knelt in the midst of them, end dropped his b 
Mrs. Washburn’s lap. 

“ Dear Charles, do tell us!” cried Mrs, Lan; 
“The evil one has triumphed!” he sighed. 
And after a while he told them all, 

Never had those friends come 80 near to, . 
on that night, and never had Charles Blake 
that he should be consoled as he felt hime. 
They had learned to value him rightly, and 
stand and reverence his sacred love for the . 
glorified him in their eyes. 

Moreover, he was a young man, strong 
and with a growing reputation, and they 
to him, and were proud of him. In afte: 
became their idol, 

“T can’t help thinking, my dear Charl 
Washburn whispered to him before he we. 
our Bice has learned to prize you by this t 
that, if we could only know, she is nover 
you.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“T stand here now, he lies in his plac. 
Cover the face."’ 


AND 80 it was all over, and he had trium): | 
was rich and free,.and that fellow with tli: 
white rage was baftled and stung to the qu’. 
haps it was but human that Mr. Griffeth shw 
his teeth a little when he thought of his ace: 
smile in rather a disagreeable manner, ren: 

the last arrow that had pierced the you. 
heart. 

Some friends accompanied the acquitt« 
to his rooms, and spent a part of the eve 
him. They had the good taste to talk of ov 
rather than of the trial, seeming to ignore 
affair, and ouly were more kind and respe 
usual, 

About ten o’clock they took their leave 
Griffeth was alone. He rang the bell, an. 
John to put more coal on the fire. It w 
chilly. Tho servant obeyed, and, afterw: : 
about the room, disturbing and arranging 1 
® manner unusual to him, evidently with « 
to prolong his stay. Presently his ma: 
round at him in surprise, and caught his «> « 

“TI beg your pardon, sir!” stammereo 
great agitution, “but I would like to t 
glad I am that you have got safe over it.” 

The man’s voice was tremulous, and his :: 
full of tears. 

“ Why, John!” his master exclaimed, :.. 
prised as well as touched. “I didn’t knov , 
80 much !”” 

And, for the first time in his life, Mr. § 
feth stretched out his patrician hand toa «: 

John touched it timidly, and bursting .. 
sobs, sank into a chair, 

* Why, John!” said Mr. Griffeth again. 

Poor Jobn_ covered with confusion, sta : 
apology, bowed awkwardly, wiped his fac:;,. 
drew. His roaster stood for a fow minut : 
still after he had gone, then went to his 
muttering: 

* Poor fellow! Who would have thou, «.. 
evidently more touched by that proof of u : 
affection than by any other tribute w) | 
received. 

But it seemed to depress him also. 
heavily as he sat and looked into the fire, . 
tinge of excitement died gradually out «1 
leaving him looking pale and exhausted. 

Presently he drew a sofa in front of th: 
flinging himself on it, was soon asleep. 
while his breathing was calm and regular, 
quite still, with the light shining over), 
face and form. But after a time he be, .... 
restlessly, and broken words came thici., 
his lips. He seemed in some violent st 
writhed with his arms as though pushing .. | 
strength. The blood flowed red over ) 
the veins in his temples and neck swelle: 

“Down with you! Down with youl” . 
out in a sharp whisper, that sounded w.... 
distinctness through the silent room. 

The door had been opened while he sle, 
inside stood a man with his arms fuldo.. 
the sleeper. 

Large drops started out over the L, . 
dreaming man, his breath came deep 4: 
Die, then!” he whispered, again, the w) 
ing in a hoarse, nightmare cry, a8 hx 
wakened by the agony of his own strug; 

“My God!” he muttered, looking w.. 
and as he looked, he met the pale and i. \ 
face of Charles Blake. 

“Sidney Griffeth,” Le said, solemnly, 
threaten and to accuse you. I forbear. 
in the hands of God, He has taken | 
heart’s cause in charge, and I can only | 

The man whom he addressed made nm 
only shivered and wiped his face, and 
without another word or look went out « 

Mr. Griffeth stood shuddering a u 
went ani locked the door, and came ba 
Ie got books, and tried to read; he 
the piano, and played softly. But it 
The notes frightened him, and seem 
sound of a voice long silent, yet now 
with tender echoes. When he would }: 
even managed to take the sense of @ li) 
suddenly started, fancying that a small ! 
him softly on the shoulder, and that fi 
of shadowy hair were pressed clove to h 
turned his head more than once, catchi: 
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‘mn day dragged its weary length, his 


‘ pin his path, and put up a tender 


’ 38 occupations. 


"0 was still a grand and beautiful old 


* she repeated, with emphasis, “I 


‘1, reviewing all our acquaintance, 


y selfish and luxurious. I believe 


.t I could marry him!” 

















balance. But clear eyes near him 
of his neck swell and strain, and that 
hed the chair on which he sat. 
t guilty?” 


ilence, and @ murmur of applause 
into ashout. There was a flutter of 
ic from the seats where sat many a 
f the beauty and rank of the town: 
hands joyfully with each other, and 
o aisles pressed and swayed to sce 
r took his acquittal. 
we at the rendering of the verdict, 
‘ over his forehead as though recall- 
bowed with dignified courtesy to the 
3} nO appearance whatever of surprise 
id, the trial over, he seemed only 
ping the congratulations of friends, 
of the crowd into more congenial 


+ gleam of feeling shine out. Charles 
out, was compelled to pause for a 
m. 
ok a step toward him, and touched 
The other recoiled, reddening, but 
untagonist with steady eyes. The 
full of a bitter triumph, and if the 
\dy, they yet met his with a sparkling 


<0, I forgive you!” he whispered. “I 
I pity you. For, with the memory 
© also the memory of my past happi- 
forget that, while Beatrice scorned 
joyfully to nestle in my arms!” 
‘he satisfaction of seeing his rival 
.ol taunt, he bowed with exaggerat- 
‘ returned to his friends. 





‘he household of Mr. Langdon had 
. doors and blinds, waiting. They 
out nor look out. They hada vague 
the fate of Beatrice still hung in the 
t the result of the trial would, in 
nce her weal or woe. So they en- 
atching the hours as friends watch 
critical sick-bed, and waited for 
come to them with news. Orders 
10 one else should be admitted. 
valked slowly up and down, up and 


‘hind his back, and his head bowed, 
ally as his fair young wife, in her 
gs, came to hang for a moment on 


‘s hair and cheek. 

ould rest, dear!” she would say. 

1, Margie.” 

to eat some dinner,” she urged. 

” groaned the husband, as suddenly 
' vision started up the haunting pic- 
‘air young form in its agony, alone 


! put her arms up, kiss him tearful- 
bosom for an instant, then go back 


n sat all day before the fire, her 
lowly wringing each other, her eyes 
the coals. She never spoke of her- 

weely be roused to answer a ques- 

» looked on that day almost like an 
ig quite forgotten all the graces of 


sat so for hours, she lifted her head 
t abruptly: 
Langdon, I believe that he killed 


ped short, and uttered an exclama- 


here, and studying that man as I 


‘ain fleeting, but remembered im- 
lect that in all those years, though 
ito doa great many graceful things, 
» known him do a really hearty and 
collect that, though I have heard 
est sentiments, I never heard from 
id fearless avowal of an unpopular 
t that the man has no religion, save 
resublime, or magnificent, or grand, 
n chant the noblest of sacred music. 
.@ core, but without the virtues of 
aste is fine; his voice, and look, and 
and winning, but his heart has no 
an tenderness in it. Did you ever 
iat his beautiful eyes were like a 
; and he has as little feeling as a cat 


wscinate our Bice, and I do not be- 
ore engaged, or that he ever meant 
less she should become rich. We 
i for it, and I believe that he lies!” 

Margie, ‘‘ to think that I could ever 


closely together, as twilight came 
ing each other, as though for mutu- 
1ey longed for Charles to come, as 
iis courage, as to hear the news. 

1@ soon,” thoy kept saying; but it 
hen they heard his step in the hall. 
tily into the room, and stood for an 
t them, as they sat with their hands 
at by the firelight, but he could 
unspoken question in each face that 
1im as he entered. He went and 
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knelt in the midst of them, and dropped his head into 
Mrs. Washburn’s lap. 

“¢ Dear Charles, do tell us!” cried Mrs. Langdon. 
“The evil one has triumphed!’ he sighed. 

And after a while he told them all. 

Never had those friends come so near together as 
on that night, and never had Charles Blake dreamed 
that he should be consoled as he felt himself to be. 
They had learned to value him rightly, and to under- 
stand and reverence his sacred love for the dead. It 
glorified him in their eyes. 

Moreover, he was a young man, strong and bold, 
and with a growing reputation, and they looked up 
to him, and were proud of him. In after time he 
became their idol. 

“TI can’t help thinking, my dear Charles,” Mrs. 
Washburn whispered to him before he went, “ that 
our Bice has learned to prize you by this time, and 
that, if we could only know, she is nover far from 
you.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“TI stand here now, he lies in his place 
Cover the face."" 


AND 80 it was all over, and he had triumphed. He 
was rich and free,.and that fellow with the face of 
white rage was baftied and stung to the quick. Per- 
haps it was but human that Mr. Griffeth should grind 
his teeth a little when he thought of his accuser, and 
smile in rather a disagreeable manner, remembering 
the last arrow that had pierced the young man’s 
heart. 

Some friends accompanied the acquitted prisoner 
to his rooms, and spent a part of the evening with 
him. They had the good taste to talk of everything 
rather than of the trial, seeming to ignore the whole 
affair, and ouly were more kind and respectful than 
usual, 

About ten o’clock they took their leave, and Mr. 
Griffeth was alone. He rang the bell, and ordered 
John to put more coal on the fire. It was getting 
chilly. The servant obeyed, and, afterwards fussed 
about the room, disturbing and arranging things in 
& manner unusual to him, evidently with the desire 
to prolong his stay. Presently his master looked 
round at him in surprise, and caught his eye. 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” stammered John, in 
great agit«tion, “but I would like to tell you how 
glad I am that you have got safe over it.” 

The man’s voice was tremulous, and his eyes were 
full of tears. 

“ Why, John!” his master oxclaimed, much sur- 
prised as well as touched. ‘I didn’t know you cared 
80 much!” 

And, for the first time in his life, Mr. Sidney Grif- 
feth stretched out his patrician hand to a servant. 


sobs, sank into a chair. 
“ Why, John!” said Mr. Griffeth again. 


still after he had gone, then went to his seat again, 
muttering: 


received. 


tinge of excitement died gradually out of his face, 
leaving him looking pale and exbausted. 

Presently he drew a sofa in front of the grate, and 
flinging himself on it, was soon asleep. For a little 


quite still, with the light shining over his beautiful 
face and form. But after a time he began to move 
restlessly, and broken words came thickly through 
his lips. He seemed in some violent struggle, and 
writhed with his arms as though pushing with all his 
strength. The blood flowed red over his face, and 
the veins in his temples and neck swelled. 

“Down with you! Down with you!” he breathed 
out in asharp whisper, that sounded with dreadful 
distinctness through the silent room. 


the sleeper. 

Large drops started out over the brow of the 
dreaming man, his breath came deep and labored. 
Die, then!” he whispered, again, the whisper break- 
ing in a hoarse, nightmare cry, a8 ho started up, 
wakened by the agony of his own struggle. 

“My God!” he muttered, looking wildly about; 
and as he looked, he met the pale and awe-stricken 
face of Charles Blake. 


heart’s cause in charge, and I can only pity you!” 


only shivered and wiped his face, and the speaker 
without another word or look went out of the room. 

Mr. Griffeth stood shuddering a moment, then 
went ani locked the door, and came back to his seat. 
He got books, and tried to read; he even went to 
the piano, and played softly. But it was in vain, 
The notes frightened him, and seemed to take the 
sound of a voice long silent, yet now mocking him 
with tender echoes. When he would have read, and 
even managed to take the sense of a line or two, he 
suddenly started, fancying that a small hand touched 
him softly on the shoulder, and that fragrant braids 


John touched it timidly, and bursting into great | but in protecting their dependents. They have al- 


Poor Jobn, covered with confusion, stammered aun | of those who baffled the Duke of Brunswick in his 
apology, bowed awkwardly, wiped his face, and with- | pleasant little scheme of desolating France, and this 
drew. His raster stood for a few minutes perfectly | same individual fought bravely at the siege of Toulon, 


“ Poor fellow! Who would have thought!” And | had given their love to the tri-color and the great 
evidently more touched by that proof of unsuspected | emperor. 
affection than by any other tribute which he had | with the “ restored sovereign ;” but they had man- 
aged to survive his displeasure without loss to them- 

But it seemed to depress him also. He sighed | selves, and now they are among the stanchest sup- 
heavily as he sat and looked into the fire, and every | porters of the glorious Empire of Peace. 
did grounds, stately 
oaks, and exquisite shrubbery. is an attractive place 
to the eye of the beholder. It has an air of such 
calm dignity, such perfect repose, that one cannot 
resist the temptation of violating tho tenth com- 
mandment, and coveting his neighbor’s house. Like 
most houses of great antiquity, it has a history of its 


while his breathing was calm and regular, and he lay 


The door had been opened while he slept, and, just 
inside stood a man with his arms folded, watching 


“Sidney Griffeth,” he said, solemnly, ‘I came to 
threaten and to accuse you. I forbear. I leave you 
in the hands of God, He has taken the innocent 


The man whom he addressed made no answer, but 


for surely there was a flutter of robes, white or rose, | 
close to his side. He chilled all over, as he listened | 
in the awful silence, with a face of horror, for there 
was a sound of somo one breathing just at his ear. 
*T can’t stand this!” he exclaimed, starting up in 
desperation. ‘I must get drunk in self-defence.” 
Staggering towards a buffet he unlocked it, and 
brought out glasses, and soveral bottles. One little 
flask, nearly full, was among them, and he filled from 
that, saying, “‘ The best first. I thought that was all 
gone.” 

Shaking with agitation, he drank glass after glass, 
scarcely tasting the wine, till it began to affect his 
brain. Then he threw himself down again, and 
tried to sleep, as well as a terrible burning pain in 
his heart would let him. 

It might have been to appease Beatrice, who once 
complained of that, that he drank now that rare wine 
in the little flask from which she had taken her last 
pledge tohim. But it is more likely that he forgot. 





John waited a long time the next morning for his 
master’s bell, and about noon, when visitors began 
to inquire for Mr. Griffeth, he ventured to knock. 
There was no answer, and he went away, but came 
again after a while. Still no answer, and he ventur- 
ed to turn the knob. Tho door opened, and he went 
softly in. 

Mr. Griffeth lay on the sofa before the dead fire, 
apparently in a sound sleep. The array of bottles 
accounted for it. For once in his life his master had 
been drinking hard. But how quietly he slept! 

John drew softly nearer to turn off the gas, flaring 
in the daylight, and, glancing at the face of the sleep- 
er, uttered acry of horror. For that which his eyes 
beheld was the distorted face of a corpse! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CHATEAU CARRELL. 


BY JAMES D. M’OABE, JR. 





THE Chateau de Carrell is thirty leagues distant 
from Paris. It is a noble old pile, dating back for 
nearly three centuries. It was fortunate enough to 
escape the vengeance of the “ good patriots” in the 
great Revolution, and at the present day is the ob- 
ject of the speciai pride of the people, inasmuch as it 
is one of the most interesting relics of the past to be 
found in that historic region. It is the seat of the 
Marquis de Carrell, whose race has held possession 
of the domain for several centuries, and who trace 
their descent in an irregular line to one of the “sons 
of St. Louis.” They have been a proud, high-spirit- 
ed race, and their pride has not been in oppressing, 


ways been prompt to lend their influence tu the cause 
of their country. A Carrell was found in the ranks 


not for, but against the white flag. Throughout the 
long’struggle which closed at Waterloo, the family 


The old i 





with its spl 


own—a his tory checkered so with care and sorrow, 


now ask the reader’s attention. 


This course had made them unpopular 


and with happiness and thoughtlessness, that one 
scarcely knows whether to call it grave or gay. It is 
to an episode in the story of this ancient pile that I 


It was in the year 1700 that the young Marquis de 
Carrell, left an orphan by the dcath of his father, re- 
turned from his travels, and appeared in the gay 
court of the French king, to create the “latest sen- 
sation” of that dissolute little world. He was a man 
eminently calculated to produce a sensation any- 
where: He wasa model of masculine beauty, with 
the strength and courage of a Hercules. Added to | the Count de Valmy was indeed changed. Heaban- 
this, he possessed all the accomplishments and ad- | doned his gay life, and becamo a steady, serious man. 
vantages which a liberal education and extensive 
travel can give. He came back to his country well 


foreign lands, which had been marked by daring and 
rare success, and above all, his youthful follies and | perfectly sincere in his intentions of reformation. 
dissipation had preceded him, and he was grected 
with delight, and was expected to become one of 


of shadowy hair were pressed close to his cheek. He_ 


ever. 


in his achievements. 





turned his head more than once, catching his breath, 











ital rang with his exploits. In vain the king looked | ways liked him, and it was not certain that she 
grave, and said there was such a thing as carrying | would not end by loving him. 
matters too far; in vain the prime minister, who had 
been his father’s friend, hinted that a little more dis- | ation in his rival, and he was, perhaps, the most 
cretion would be prudent. The young noble only | genuinely astonished of all the court. 
laughed, good-naturedly, and went on, worse than | however, he cffme to the conclusion that the count 


There appeared at the court at this time another | be excellent sport to enter the lists agaiust him. So, 
person, who for a time bid fair to rival the marquis | with this intention, he suddenly abandoned his usual 
He was the Count de Valmy, | mode of life, and became as grave and sedate as he 
also a young man, and, like the marquis, possessed | had been reckless and profligate. He now met with 
of great beauty and accomplishments. He came of | Julie de Laguiel, and his mock gravity changed into 
an old family, and his immense wealth enabled him | a real, heartfelt earnestness, for he surrendered his 
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princely. He entered heartily into the follies ‘ond 
dissipations of the time, and his principal ambition 

seemed to be to outshine the gay marquis, whom ho, 

from thé first, recognized as his rival. If the mar- 

quis distinguished himself by one folly, the count was 

sure to indulge in two of a fur more serious charac- 

ter; and, finally, the former came to notice this, with 

a dotermination not to be outdone. Thereupon en- 

sued a mad contest for the palm, which each covet- 

ed, and in which each learned to hate the othor with 

all the intensity of his nature. 

Between these two gallants the admiration of the 

court was almost equally divided. The fair dames, 

the weakest and easiest won, perhaps, of any age, 

seemed at a loss which one to prefer—both were so 
charming in their eyes. The court was, as it were, 
divided into two parties, each consisting of the cham- 
pions of one of our two celebrities, and the merits of 
their heroes were discussed and contended for with 
such a gravity and vigor, that a stranger might have 
thought the destinies of France depended on them. 
Not even the deeds of the great warriors and states- 
men of the age excited as much interest among the 
dames of the court, as did the debaucheries of the 
count and marquis. There was not a lady of rank in 
all Versailles that would not have thought herself 
supremely happy and highly honored, could she have 
counted either among her lovors, for all the women 
were run mad over them. 

Had they chosen, the count and the marquis might 
have pursued separate fields of conquest among the 
fair sex; but so bitter was their hatred, and so in- 
tense their rivalry, that one could not pay the slight- 
est attention to a lady, without bringing the other to 
her feet with a resolve to deprive the former of his 


separated, according to the ideas of that day, with 


been better for them had they done so. 


Saint Maur, one of the queen’s ladies in waiting, re- 


ache with envy. 


saint among them. 


in her estimation. 


gravely. 


The Marquis de Carrell likewise beheld the alter- 
At length, 


was trying some new folly, and he thought it would 


The Count de Valmy did not share these feelings. 
When a child he had been Julie de Laguiel’s play- | © preferred to die at hisold home. The parties ar- 
mate, and they had grown up together, till he had | Tived near about the same time, and saluted each 
been sent off to the Jesuit college, and she to the | other with i lit The g 
convent, to be educated. Since then they had nover | Chosen, and the preliminaries gone through with. 
met. She had been his boy love, and he had never 
forgotten her. Beneath his gay and frivolous exterior | quis paused, and, turning to the count, said: 
this great passion of his life beat strong and steady, 
never changing for a moment,.and never abandon- | resigned the right of the first shot tome. Will you 
ing the hope upon which it fed, that he would ono | tell me?” 

day see her again, and claim her as his bride. When 
she came to Versailles, his hope blazed up afresh. 
He would see her now, and his love should yet re- 
ceive its reward. He lost no time in bringing about a| that will prove most unfortunate for you. I shall 
meeting. She received him kindly, as the playmate} put it out of your power to return my fire, mon- 
of her childhood, but with a reserve, which was not | sieur.” 

lost upon him, for she had been duly informed of his 
reputation and exploits, and they had not raised him 


It was asimple remark, but it accomplished as much 
as many a long, sober lecture. From that moment | rejoined, sharply: 


The change in him surprised every one, arid without 
knowing the cause of it, they made him the object of | the coolness necessary to accuracy of aim, he had 
recommended to the gay and dissolute crowd which | a vast amount of good-natured ridicule. But the} succeeded, for his words, which contained a doubt of 
comprised the court of Louis XV. His adventuresin | count cared little for this. He was trying to win the | his adversary’s courage, had so angered the latter 
love of the beautiful Julie de Laguiel, and he was| that he was very far from being either cool or calm. 


entered upon a new and more dangerous rivalry with 

the count. 

The change in the two young men was the wonder 

of the court, but at last the constant attentions which 

they paid to Julie explained the cause of it. The 

king shrugged his shoulders, and said: 

Tt seems our fair De Laguiel is at work in earnest, 

since she has turned our two gayest cavaliers into 

perfect monks. It is very well, though, for they were 

going rather too far.” 

The Duchess de Saint Maur was nota little pleased 

to find her niece the object of such devotion, and she 

began to think that, after all, Julio might make a 
brilliant marriage, as both of her suitors were of high 

rank and great wealth, though she could neither 
comprehend nor appreciate the refurmation of the 
young men, 

Matters came to a crisis at last. Julie made her 
choice between her lovers, and the marquis was suc- 
cessful. She could not tell why she loved him bet- 
ter than the one she had known so long; she only 
knew that her heart was entirely his. The marquis 
was more prompt than his rival,-and he availed him- 
self of an carly opportunity to avow his love and re- 
ceive an assurance of its return. His exultant man- 
ner told the count of his triumph. The latter, to 
confirm his fears, declared to Julie his passion for 
her, and was rejected. He passed out from her pres- 
ence in silence, but with a fierce and cently purpose 
in his heart. 

As he left her, he chanced to meet the marquis 
coming from an opposite direction, and bent upon a 
visit to his betrothed. The cloud on the count’s 
brow was too plain to be misinterpreted, and as he 
passed him, the marquis could not repress a low, ex- 


triumph. Had they wished it they might here havo | ultant laugh. The sound maddened the count, and 


turning furiously, he struck the successful lover a 


honor and credit to themselves; and it would have | heavy blow across the face with his open hand. In- 


stantly the latter grasped his sword-hilt, and half 


While their rivalry was at its height, there was| dtew the weapon from its sheath, but, mastering his 
still another arrival at the court. The Duchess do | #9ger by a powerful effort, he said, coldly: 


“‘ Monsieur le comte, I shall have the honor of re- 


turned from a visit to her ancestral home. She was | Paying this at sume place more remote from the pres- 
a thorough woman of the world, and she listened | nce of'a lady.” 

with decided pleasure to the recitals of the doings 
and sayings of the gay gentlemen of our story, with | his self-possession, and went his way. Ina few hours 
which she was overwhelmed upon her return to| the wholematter was arranged. ‘The parties were to 
court. She brought with her an orphan nieco, whose meet the next morning in the forest belonging to the 
beauty was destined to make many a belle’s heart domain of the marquis. The weapons were to be pis- 


The count bowed coldly, for he, too, had recovered 


tols, and the count waived his right to the first fire, 


But Julie de Laguiel was not fitted for the scenes | °Dly stipulating that he should have the privilege of 
in which her aunt meant to place her. She was as returning it at his leisure. To this the friend of the 
pure and innocent as she was beautiful. From the | Marquis readily agreed, as he know that the count 
first she shrank from the free manners and loose | 48 famed for his skillas a marksman, and he was 
principles of those who surrounded her, and wished | Only too glad to obtain the first shot for his principal. 
herself back again in the quiet old chateau she had | The marquis was greatly surprised by this strange 
left. She gave the courtiers no encouragement to| Course on the part of the count, and at first suspected 
seek her society, and they soon left her to herself. | 8°me foul play with him, buat his friend assured him 
In vain the disappointed aunt upbraided her. Julie | that the count was incapable of treachery, and ad- 
could not learn the lessons necessary to success there; | Vised him to do his best to put it out of the count’s 
she even preferred the convent, with which her aunt | Power to return the fire at all, which advice the mar- 
threatened her. ‘The courtiers and ladies regarded | (is determined to follow as far as he could. 

her as a foolish little body, who would never have 
any sense, and the king shrugged his shoulders and | @fter daylight, the principals and seconds, who had 
said dryly that Madame la Duchesse must wish to at- travolled fast the night before, assembled in the 
tempt their conversion, since sho had introduced a| 8tand old woods adjoining the Chateau de Carrell. 


The next morning was cold and raw, and, a little 


The marquis had asked that the meeting should take 
place here, because, if it should be his lot to be killed, 





d was 
As the principals were taking their places, the mar- 
“* Monsicur, I have a wish to know why you have 
“It is merely a whim of mine,” replied the count, 


coldly. 
“A strange whim,” said the marquis, “and one 


The count smiled sarcastically. 
“ Monsieur, you will miss me,” ho said, coldly. ‘I 
read it in your eyes. You are not cool enough for a 


“You have changed so much,” she said, very| perfect aim this morning. Such a meeting as this has 


unsteadied your nerves.” 
The smile and the wordsstung the marquis, and he 


“Take your place, monsieur. 
right.” 
If the count had desired to deprive the marquis of 


We shall see who is 


As they stood facing each other, the count’s face still 


Julie, of course, marked his different demeanor, and | wore that smile which had maddened the marquis—a 
heard the tales of the great change that had come | smile so full of contemptuous pity that it would, in 
the lions of the day at Versailles. He did not disap- | over him, and it was not many days before she di-| that age, have been a suflicient provocation for a 
point these expectations, and soon the court and cap- | vined the cause.* She was gratified, for she had al 


- | challenge. 








to support a dignity and splendor that was almost | heart from the first to the fair stranger, and he now 


The word was given, and the marquis fired. The 


ball whistled by the count’s ear, and struck a tree 


back of him. He was untouched, and the smile had 
not for an instant left his face. As the marquis saw 
the result of his shot, his face paled for a moment. 
The thought that Julio was now lost to him forever 
rushed over him with bitter pain, for he did not 
doubt that the next instant would see the count’s 
bullet in his heart. 

The count saw this, and his eyes flashed exultantly. 
He raised his weapon, and took deliberate aim at his 
adversary, who was standing pale and calm, await- 
ing hisdoom. He hesitated & moment, and then let 
the weapon sink by his side. 
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“Go on, monsieur,” said the marquis, coldly. “ 1t 
is your turn now.” 

The count lowered the hammer of the pistol, and, 
to the surprise of every one, approached the marquis. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, calmly, “ you remember the 
terms of this meeting gave me the privilege of re- 
turning your fire at my leisure. I do not choose to 
return it now. Therefore I will await a more conve- 
nient opportunity.” 

*“ But this is most strange,’’ began the marquis. 

The count interrupted him. 

“ This is one of my whims, monsieur. I hold you 
to your agreement. Do not fear that I shall burden 
you with generosity. I shall assuredly return your 
fire, and you may expect me to do so at any moment 
—only I shall shoot you at my leisure. I have the 
honor to bid you good morning, monsieur.” 

With the mocking smile still on his face, the count 
took the arm of his second, and passed towards his 
carriage, which was waiting for him at the entrance 
to the grounds. 

In spite of his surprise, the marquis could not help 
experiencing a feeling of relief at the unexpected 
issue of the affair. He had not doubted that the 
count would shoot him, and he could form no idea of 
his purpose in sparing him. He did not fear to die, 
but he was anxious to live and enjoy the love of Julie 
de Laguiel, and the new lease on his life was, for her 
sake, very pleasant to him. He passed several days 
at his chateau, arranging his affairs, as he meant to 
urge Julie to an immediate marriage. When he re- 
turned to Versailles he was still more astonished to 
learn that the Count de Valmy had departed for 
Italy. 

Julie had heard of her lover’s danger, and her wel- 
come to him was very tender. He did not need to 
use much pleading, and he was fully seconded by the 
duchess, who was anxious that her niece should lose 
no time in becoming the Marquise de Carrell. So 
the wedding was fixed for an early day, and passed 
off with great splendor, the king himself giving away 
the bride, and feeling at heart glad to get rid of one 
whose presence was a quiet rebuke to the doings of 
his court. 

After the marriage, the marquis and his bride went 
to the old chateau to spend their honeymoon. Julie 
was charmed with her new home. It was just what 
she had always longed for, and the society of her hus- 
band made it « perfect heaven to her. So it happen- 
ed that after the honeymoon was over they still tar- 
riedthere. The marquis had lost his relish for the 
gayeties of the court, and he found his wife’s society 
more charming than all the attractions Versailles 
could offer. Julie had completely reformed him, and 
he was rapidly becoming an exemplary husband, and 
avery good man. 

There was only one drawback to his happiness, 
and that was the thought of the Count de Valmy. 
He had not seen bim since the morning of that sin- 
gular duel, and had not beard of him since his de- 
parture from France. Yet he could not forget that 
he owed the count the opportunity of returning his 
fire, and he did not doubt that the parting words of 
his adversary would yet be fulfilled. As time wore 
on, and his happiness increased, this feeling deepen- 
ed. He began to realize that his life was not his 
own, but that it was at the mercy of his adversary. 
When he rose in the morning he could never be sure 
that he would live to see the evening. This became 
atorture to him, so great, indeed, that it mingled 
its pain with all his pleasures. When Julie, look- 
ing forward to the future with hope and enthusiasm, 
would recount her numerous plans to him, he could 
only sigh, and wonder if he would be spared to join 
in them. 

The time passed away rapidly, and a little Julie 
came to gladden the hearts of the marquis and his 
wife. She was the perfect image of her mother, hay- 
ing nothing to indicate her Carrell blood. This was 
@ new source of happiness to her father, but with it 
came also the thought of the terrible uncertainty 
which attended it. 

When the little one was six months old, the long 
suspense came to an end. One afternoon, near sun- 
set, the marquis was sitting in his library, reading, 
when a sound at one of the low windows, which open- 
ed on the lawn, caused him to look up. The sight 
which he beheld made him turn pale and gasp for 
breath. Standing in the window, with one foot rest- 
ing on the sill, and the other on the floor of the room, 
was the Count de Valmy, with the same mocking 
smile on his face he had worn when the marquis had 
last seen him. He paused a moment to survey his 
victim, and then stepped into the room. 

‘Well, mousieur,” he said, calmly, ‘‘I have kept 
my word, you see.” 

“This is infamous,” cried the marquis, hoarsely. 
**T will not receive your fire.” 

*“Then, monsieur le marquis,” said the count, 
coldly, ‘*I will proclaim you all over France a cow- 
ard and knave.” 

The count had touched the most sensitive point of 


and haggard, but there was no sign of fear in it. 
‘‘Monsieur,” he said, with dignity, ‘one moment. 
Allow me to write 4 few lines to my wife. She knows 


to inform her of the cause of my death, and bid her 
adieu.” F 

The count bowed, and the marquis, seating him- 
self at his escritoire, wrote rapidly. When he had 
finished, he folded and addressed the letter, and laid 
it on the table, where it would be seen. 

“ Now, monsieur,” he said, calmly, “I am ready. 
I have but one request. Be quick. My wife may 
come in here at any moment. God help her! This 
will be a heavy blow to her.” ; 

The count’s brow clouded for a moment, but it was 
not with anger—it seemed more like pain. The mar- 
quis placed himself by the escritoire, and stood with 
his hand resting on it, and his eye fixed on a por- 
trait of his wife, which hung opposite him. The 
count stepped back, and drawing a pistol from his 
bosom, raised it,and aimed deliberately at the marquis. 
The door opened quietly, and Julie appeared, with 
her child in herarms. She was singing a merry song, 
and laughing at the little innocent, all unconscious 
of her husband’s danger. As she saw the position 
of the two men, she paused in affright. 

‘* What means this?” she asked, hurriedly. 

* Madame le marquise,” said the count, coldly, 
“nearly two years ago, monsieur the marquis and 
myself met in the grounds of this chateau to settle an 
affair of honor in which we had become involved. 
I yielded to him the first fire, and thus voluntarily 
placed my life in his hands, simply reserving to my- 
self the right to return his shot at my leisure. I did 
not choose to do it then. I said to myself I would 
wait until he was in the midst of the happiness you 
had denied me, and then I would come to him, and 
demand the fulfilment of our agreement. I have 
come. Your husband’s honor it at stake. I beg you 
will not interfere.” 

*‘ Monsieur,” said Julie, calmly, her face as pale as 
that of the marquis, who stood leaning heavily on 
the table, gazing at her, ‘‘ my husband’s honor is as 
dear to his wife as to himself. Only let me ask that 
when you have murdered him, you will also take my 
life, and complete your work.” 

As she spoke, she placed herself by her husband’s 
side. The count’s face wore a smile, not the old 
mocking smile, but one utterly bewildering in its 
sweetness. He raised the pistol which he had lower- 
ed upon Julie’s entrance, until it covered the body 
of the marquis. It moved higher and higher until 
its aim no longer rested upon him; then it sank, and 
the cold ring of steel touched the temple of the Count 
de Valmy. Asharp report rang through the apart- 
ment, and with the smile still on his face, the count 
fell a corpse at Julie’s feet. 





BEAUTY AND BEAST. 


Hring, the old king of Norway being a widower, 
sent out his messengers to seek him a second wife. 
After a little wandering they found one, a bad and 
beautiful woman called Hvit, whom they brought 
home to King Hring to be made his queen and wed- 
ded wife; as came about in due course. Now Hring 
had a young son called Bjorn, a fine and comely lad 
well skilled in manly sports and exercises, and grow- 
ing daily in fame and strength. Bjorn’s great friend 
and playfellow was Bera, the only daughter of acarle, 
and Bjorn, the king’s son, and Bera, the carle’s 
daughter, as children played together, and loved each 
other well. King Hring was often absent from his 
kingdom, harrying foreign shores after the manner 
of his time, and Hvit remained at home and govern- 
ed the land. She was not liked of the people, nor of 
Bjorn, though she was always pleasant with him, and 
seemed fair and friendly. For all that he could not 
answer her in like manner, for he had no love for 
her. King Hring once went abroad, leaving Hvit to 
govern the land as usual; but leaving his son this 
time as well, telling him he was to rule the land with 
the queen. Bjorn r trated and protested, say- 
ing he had no love for the queen, and disliked the 
plan; but the old king was inflexible, and he left the 
land with a great following. Bjorn walked home 
after his conversation with the king, ill pleased, and 
as red as blood. The queen came to speak with him 
and to cheer him, and spake friendly with him, but 
he bade her be off. She obeyed him this time. She 
often came to talk with him, and said how much 
pleasanter it was for them to be together than to 
have an old fellow like Hring in the house. Bjorn 
resented this speech, and struck her a box on the 
ear, and he bade her depart, and turned her from 
him. She taunted him with his love for Bera; then 
striking him with a wolf-skin glove, she said he 
should become a rabid and grim wild bear, eating 
only her father’s sheep, which he should slay for 
his food. After this, Bjorn disappeared, and men 
sought but found him not. In the meantime much 
havoc was wrought among the king's flocks, and it 
was all the work ofa gray bear, both huge and grim- 
ly. One evening it chanced that Bera; the carle’s 
daughter, saw this savage bear coming towards her 
looking tenderly at her, and she fancied she recogniz- 
ed the eyes of Bjorn, the king’s son, so she made a 
slight attempt to escape. The bear retreated; she 
following, until he reached a cave, and when she en- 
tered, there stood before her a man, who greeted Bera, 
and she recognized him as Bjorn, the king’s son. So 
she stayed with him in the cave; and by day he was 
a beast, and by nighta man. When Hring returned 
home, he was told these two bits of news, that Bjorn 
had disappeared, and that a gray bear, huge and 
grimly, was devouring his herds and flocks. After a 
time he gathered together his men and dogs; and 
then came upon Bjorn in the shape of a bear, and slew 
him; and poor Bera was made to eat of his (bear’s) 
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WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE, 
BY CAPTAIN FRED. HAXALL. 


“Of sallies and retires; oftrenches, tents; 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets; 
Of basilisks, cannon, culverin, 
And all the currents of a heady fight.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

IV.—THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM. 
“ALL quiet along the Bocuf!’”’ was the mock salu- 
tation with which we greeted each other in those 
peaceful days. A long row of camps along the east- 
ern shore of the bayou, stretching wel} out toward 
the lake, showed the position of the brigade, and a 
striped flag in the midst of ahalf-cirele of tents over 
the railroad marked the head-quarters, Half-a-doz- 
en great guns were put in battery above the bridge, 
so as to sweep the bayou for half a mile, and a caval- 
ry picket, ready to bring in the slightest intimation 
of alarm as swiftly as horses could gaNop, relieved 
the infantry at the lake. A guard patrolled the lines 
of every camp; each company was ready to fall in at 
tap of the drum, and I think the whole brigade, ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and infantry, could have furmed line 
in ten minutes. Every soldier was required to keep 
forty rounds of ‘cartridge in his box, and twenty in 
his pocket, ready for instant action. Never was a 
command under better discipline, or better prepared 
for action—but the enemy most provokingly refused 
to come. 

** It’s fearfully aggravating,” said the major, atthe 
mess. ‘ Everything in a capital state of readiness 
to give the enemy a beautiful polishing—and he ob- 
stinately declines to come and be polished. And if 
we hadn’t come, the rebel ram would have been puf- 
fing and blowing down here three days ago, burning 
the bridge, and the track woukl have been torn up 
for miles. I repeat it, boys, it’s very aggravating.” 
“It’s all humbug,” promptly retorted Quarter- 
master Short. ‘‘ There isn’t any rebel ram; there isn’t 
any rebel army, nearer than Shreveport, except a 
squad behind some wretched works at Port Hudson; 
and I’m more than half-inclined to think there isn’t 
any war. The papers say so, to be sure; but they 
have to lie to sell their issues. This is a mere baga- 
telle—an artifice of the commanding general, to keep 
the soldiers of this brigade out of mischief.” 

‘*What mistakes the president does make,” Cap- 
tain Brenton suggested. ‘‘Why wasn’t Short a 
major general?” 

The rain had been pouring down like a deluge for 
an hour, and our mess-table gossip might have been 
prolonged into the night; but the roar of cannon 
from the bridge suddenly brought every man to his 
feet. Again—another, and yet another discharge in 
quick succession. The officers flew to their companies, 
the drums beat, and the regiments quickly formed 
line, cowering under the drenching rain, and pro- 
tecting their guns under thin rubber blankets. The 
discharges continued, in rapid succession; but we 
looked in vain for the enemy, or for the staff. After 
awhile the colonel directed the adjutant to go to 
head-quarters for orders, and he rode off. the liquid 
mud flying in showers from his horse’s heels. He 
returned in fifteen minutes, with the comforting as- 
surance that there was no attack, but that General 
Banks had come to view the situation, and that the 
tiring was merely a salute. Wet, muddy, and in the 
very worst of tempers, we broke ranks, and got under 
cover again. At that moment, we began to be much 
of Short’s opinion, and to believe the Queen of the 
West a myth “and nothing more.” 

She did not make her appearance at Bayou Boeuf; 
the wise precaution for defence was sufficient to warn 
her away. But we knew afterward that she was 
cruising on the lakes at the time, watching for op- 
portunities; and a month later she was destroyed 
and sent to the bottom of Grand Lake, by one of our 
gunboats, after a fierce engagement. 





Colonel Carib’s Police Court, as it was called, be- 
chme one of the noteworthy institutions at Bayou 
Boeuf. The colonel hated regimental courts-martial, 
and never approved charges fur a general court, 
when he could possibly help it. “I can save time 
and trouble by my way of administering military 
justice,” he would say; and sitting in his tent after 
breakfast, he would order all the prisoners of the last 
twenty-four hours to be brought before him. Sitting 
behind his table, with the adjutant to make notes of 
his decisions, he would regard the half-dozen sol- 
diers brought before him with an ominous frown, 
and then cali upon the sergeant major to read the 
charges. 

‘No. I.—Private Joseph Green, Company B. Fail- 
ed to appear at reveille roll-call.” 

** Is that true, sir?’’ queried the colonel. 

**T suppose it is, colonel. I was asleep.” 

“Three days’ camp-police, fur this sleepy soldier. 
Who next?” 

“No. 2.—Private Eben Midge. 
duty, when detailed.” 

** How’s that, sir?” 

‘*1 was kinder sick, colonel,” whined the culprit; 
“and the doctor said I wasn’t, and the captain 
wouldn’t excuse me, and so I just went into a tent in 
Company G., and laid down—” 

“And shirked your duty, you wretched object!” 
thundered the colonel, with a voice which made poor 
Midge tremble in his shoes. ‘ You will parade be- 
fore the regiment every night, sir, and for two hours 


Shirking guard 








nothing of the conditions of our meeting, and I wish 











a French noble, to whom honor was dearer than life. 
The marquis sank into a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. This was the end of all his happi- 
ness—to die when life was so sweet, and when he 
had so much to live for. It was very hard, and un- 
conscivusly he groaned aloud. The count’s face 
hardened. 

“Come, monsicur,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ my time is 
brief.” 

The marquis raised his head. His face was pale 


flesh, to her angush, and torture, and despair. 


bricks, and a long pole. Who next?” 


more each day, for a week, with a knapsack full of 


the afternoon, and as I felt more discouraged than 
ever, I took another. But I wasn’t drunk.” 
Witnesses wereat hand, however, who proved to 
the satisfaction of the colonel, and probably to that 
of Private Robb, that the latter was hopelessly drunk 
upon the occasion in question. He was sentenced to 
stand on a barrel in the company street, and to do 
police duty, alternate half days for a weck. His de- 
fence was the standing joke of the regiment for quite 
as long; and thereafter a person who had taken too 
much of the cup that cheers and inebriates, was said 
to be “ discouraged.” 

One more case will complcte our illustrations of 
the colonel’s way of dealing with the delinquent. A 
slouchy, dirty-looking soldier was arraigned, for 
neglecting his arms and accoutrements. 

“ Ha, I know you,” the colonel ejaculated, in his 
most savage voice. ‘‘ You’re Private Fink, of Com- 
pany I—the most slovenly man in the regiment. 
I’ve reprimanded you on inspection twice. You 
don’t deserve to be called a soldier, sir; it’s an hon- 
orable name, which slinks and shirks and sluggards 
have no business with. Why don’t you keep your 
arms clean and bright, sir?” 

J} hired a man to do it, sir, and—” 

“You iazy scoundrel! Hireda man to do it for 
you—and in my regiment? Corporal, take him to 
his tent; stand over him with a bayonet till he has 
éleaned up his arms and accoutrements equal to the 
best in camp, and priek him sharp when he stops; 
and then have him tied to a tree fuur hours a day 
for three days.” 

Drunkenness, shirking, and all the petty vices of 
the eamp do not stand long before such rigorous ad- 
ministration. They were speedily eradicated from 
the regiment, and the 407th took a place second to 
none in the brigade. Our evening parades were 
brought to the perfection of living tableaux, and the 
I fi tly stopped as he rode past on his 
gray, to watch our execution of the manual. 

“ Yes—yes, we can play soldier pretty well, and 
that’s a fact,” the colonel was in the habit of saying. 
* But there’s a test coming, by-and-by, which will 
try the best of us, though I hope well of you all. 
Make up your minds to it, lads, and gather up all 
your grit, for you’l} need it! You’ve got to march in 
the heai, and dust, aid rain, over long and weary 
roads, with blistered feet, before another month; 
and you'll have to sleep on the ground, in the rain, 
and face the hell and horror of battle. D’ye think 
you can doit?” 

“That’s just what we want,” said Mainwaring, 
with great composure. The colonel looked at him 
curiously, as if doubtful as to what kind of material 
he was made of. Mainwaring solved all his doubts 
at a later day. 

Novelty is the great essential of the soldier’s exis- 
tence. Keep him at any routine for a week, and he 
will weary of it, and be willing to exchange it, even 
for tield service. Uniformity breeds ennwi ; like 
sailors ii 4 calm, the inactive soldier becomes listless, 
and craves excitement as a panacea. The mania for 
improving the camp presently seized us. Shells were 
brought from the lake, and the company streets 
nicely paved and graded. We instituted schools for 
improvement in the tactics; we wrote letters to our 
own relatives, and then obtained the names of our 
brother officers’ female cousins, and wrote letters to 
them, also; we read the newspapers, and conjectured 
what Hooker was likely to do with the army of the 
Potomac, and when he was likely to do it; we visited 
head-quarters, and made the acquaintance of the 
general and his staff, and pronounced them right 
clever fellows, the major insisting that the general 
was “a brick;” and when we had exhausted every 
other species of diversion, we played euchre. J don’t 





* Private Andrew Robb, Company H. Drunk on 
parade.” 

** Ts that so, sir?” 

“No sir,” indignantly responded the accused. “I 
was a little dinsonraged by the wet weather, and 
took a drup—” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“ Of the brigade commissary, sir. I—” 

“ Make a note of that, adjutant, and inquire about 
it. I think he lies. Go on, sir.” 

“Phe harder it rained, colonel, the more discour- 
aged I got; and I took another drop. It rained all 





remember now who invented cards, and I doubt not 
that many excellent people have a violent prejudice 
against them; but many thousands of soldiers will 
support me in the assertion that playing-cards and 
tobacco had much to do with the crushing of the 
rebellion. They were two mighty moral agents, 
wonderfally solacing to us when every other means 
was exhausted. In camp, in the field, in the trenches, 
and on the very eve of battle, we smoked the one 
and played the other, and pronounced mental bene- 
dictions on the man that invented them. 

They helped along the tedium of the camp at 
Bayou Boevf surprisingly. ‘The first of April, with 
a hotter sun than New York knows anything about 
in August, had come, and still the campaign didn’t 
begin. Why? Nobody knew. 

“And you needn’t trouble yourselves, young men,” 
remarked the colonel. ‘*1t will come fast enough; 
and thick enough, too, when it does come. Make a 
note of that, and refer toit by-and-by.” 

The colonel was right. 





The occupation of the La Fourche District (as this 
portion of Louisiana is called), by the Union troops, 
brought scores of negroes to camp. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation had scarcely penetrated to them, 
and this district was exempted from its operation; 
but they seemed to feel an attraction for the army, 
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‘o sleep on the ground, in the rain, 
and horror of battle. D’ye think 


what we want,” said Mainwaring, 
sure. The colonel looked at him 
oubtful as to what kind of material 
Mainwaring solved all his doubts 


reat essential of the soldier’s exis- 
. a at any routine for a week, and he 
and be willing to exchange it, even 
Uniformity breeds ennui; like 
the inactive soldier becomes listless, 
ment as a panacea. The mania for 
mp presently seized us. Shells were 
1¢ lake, and the company streets 
graded. We instituted schools for 
the tactics; we wrote letters to our 
nd then obtained the names of our 
female cousins, and wrote letters to 
ead the newspapers, and conjectured 
8 likely to do with the army of the 
hen he was likely to do it; we visited 
wnd made the acquaintance of the 
: staff, and pronounced them right 
he major insisting that the general 
and when we had exhausted every 
liversion, we played euchre. I don’t 
who invented cards, and I doubt not 
llent people have a violent prejudice 
ut many thousands of soldiers will 


(ue assertion that playing-cards and 


tch to do with the crushing of the 
y were two mighty moral agents, 
ving to us when every other means 
In camp, in the field, in the trenches, 
y eve of battle, we smoked the one 
other, and pronounced mental bene- 
man that invented them. 
along the tedium of the camp at 
rprisingly. The first of April, with 
un New York knows anything about 
tcome, and still the campaign didn’t 
Nobody knew. 
edn’t trouble yourselves, young men,” 
colonel. **1t will come fast enough; 
zh, too, when it does come. Make a 
d refer toit by-and-by.” 
vas right. 





on of the La Fourche District (as this 
isiana is called), by the Union troops, 
of negroes to camp. The Emancipa- 
ion had scarcely penetrated to them, 
‘t was exempted from its operation; 
d to feel an attraction for the army, 
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and came to it from far and near. Some of them 
became useful as cooks and servants, some were made 
teamsters, and most ofthem could return some equiv- 
alent for the food they received. 
most unique specimens of their race; grinning and 
capering on the slightest provocation, and affording 
abundant mirth to the soldiers by their queer planta- 
tion songs and dances. Their invariable declaration, 
on reaching camp, was: 
* Bress de Lord, any way! Now you’se come, I’se 
gwine along wid you all!” 
Jonah, the hero of the picket adventure, soon 
found his way back to us, and forthwith attached 
himself to Company F. He had seen many strange 
things during his absence, and gave an interesting 
description of the firing of a shell (probably for prac- 
tice), from one of the Mississippi gunboats. 
* Golly—but I thought ole mars’ was comin’, sure! 
It went by like lightning, and I hid in de woods; but 
1 tink he said, ‘Where dat nigger? Where dat nig- 
ger? WHERE dat nigger?’” 
Anybody who has ever heard the peculiar screech 
of ashell, will have little difficulty in seeing how 
Jonah’s excited imagination might have deceived 
him, 
“ For you, sir,” said the sergeant major. 
I opened the little triangular billet which he hand- 
ed me, and found it to be a detail from brigade head- 
quarters, for one captain from the 407th, to be field 
officer of the day for twenty-four hours. And the 
adjutant had indicated me, as it seemed, for the duty. 
A very active and efficient person this field officer 
of the day should be, during his twenty-four hours; 
for he has much power and authority, and he should, 
above all things, be vigilant and prudent. He as- 
sumes his duties in the morning, mounted, with an 
orderly at his heels, and his sash worn scarf-fashion, 
from the right shoulder to the left hip. At brigade 
head-quarters he meets the officer whom he Is to 
relieve, and obtains the standing orders, as well as 
any new ones the adjutant general may communi- 
cate. By day, he may be seen riding from camp to 
camp, throughout the brigade. Sentinels salute 
him, and grow vigilant at his approach; guards turn 
out and present arms to him, and everybody pays 
him due respect. He is, in short, a kind of military 
monitor, during his round; a conservator of guard- 
duty, order and cleanliness. While daylight lasts, 
he is recognized and respected from his badge of 
office; at night, nothing but the all-potent counter- 
sign can pass him beyond the guard. 
As I write, far removed from these novel yet famil- 
iar scenes, the mind is carried irresistibly back over 
the interval of three years, and camps and arms, 
and all the “glory of the blue” seem around me 
again. It was a picture, reader of mine—not a fancy 
one, but just as it was seen nightly in all the sub- 
divisions of the mighty army of the Union—and you 
can readily imagine yourself in the saddle with me 
upon this midnight ride. The sabre will not clatter 
at your side, as at mine, nor will the pickets recog- 
nize you as easily as me; but whoever rides with the 
field officer of the day rides in safe company, and will 
be protected by the authority that his presence bears. 
It is fast verging towards midnight. Tattoo was 
beaten three long hours ago, and the camps around 
us are as quiet as nurseries at the same hour. There 
is something awe-inspiring in the scene. The bayou 
winds its quiet way down from the lake, skirted with 
sombre trees, and overhung by the pendulous moss 
which droops from them; a spectral army of white 
tents stretches along the bank of this lonely stream, 
shut in rearwards by the cypress swamp and its 
living horrors; and over allis the solemn beauty of 
the night, and the moonlight, which could beautify 
even a desert. There is something almost tangible 
in this silent mystery of night; you seem to realize 
that you can hear 
“___the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls.” 


A solitary light glimmers here and there among 
these almost illimitable lines of canvas—perhaps the 
lantern at a guard-tent, or the candle of some studi- 
ous officer—but except these there is no sign of life; 
the camps lie beneath the moon and the sailing 
clouds like great sepulchres of humanity. And so 
they are; sepulchres of life, not death! Gods! what 
a thought is this! the dreams that are dreamed in 
hope, in agony, in fear, in doubt, beneath the shelter 
of this human hive! What thousands, yea, what 
hundreds of thousands of spiritual links bind them 
to friendly homes and hearts in the far-away North! 
We could fancy that there are but two mighty hearts 
pulsating through all the sleeptulness of the scene— 
the heart of hope and the heart of fear! 

But the horse for the field officer of the day is at 
the guard-line, and his escort—a cavalry sergeant 
and two privates. We ride slowly down the road, 
and, approaching the main post of the guard of the 
407th are hailed by the challenge: 

‘* Who comes there?” 


elbow. 


rounds!” responds the well-instructed sentinel. 


another challenge: 
** Who comes there?” 
* Grand rounds!” 


The cavalryman swings himself to the ground, his 


long sabre clattering about his heels, and leads his 
horse forward. - A whisper in the ear of the sergeant 
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Freemasonry in America commence. On the 30th of 
April of that year a deputation was granted by Lord 


In 1733, three years later, the written records of 





They were the | of the guard is sufficient. 


sesame” to all guards and pickets. 


‘“‘The countersign is correct. Advance, rounds.” 
Shiloh is a little word; but to-night it is the “open 


The guard still stands under arms, and we must 


dismount and examine them. Their arms are all in 
order, loaded and capped, and their cartridge-boxes 


full; they are ready for an attack. A word with the 
lieutenant in command, who playfully whispers in 
my ear that he wasn’t brought up to sit up all night 
—and we must be off for the other camps. An hour 
and a half will complete this round, the duty being 
the same at every camp. If there is any remissness, 
we must reprove it, and perhaps threaten to report 








€ 
MASONIC DEDICATION.—The corner stone of the 


new Masonic Hall, to take the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire in Melrose some weeks since, was laid 
on Monday, June 25, with imposing Masonic cere- 
monies. The Hugh de Paynes Encampment of 
Knights Templar of Melrose, did escort duty for the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and there were sev- 
eral Masonic bodies present from the adjoining towns. 
After the ceremonies of the laying of the corner stone 


vincial Grand Master of New England aforesaid, and 


From the powers contained in this deputation sprang 
the first existing Lodges in this country; and Henry 
Price is regarded as the father of American Lodges 
of Freemasons. 


what is found on its Masonic pages. 
of England, and was born in London about the year 
1697. He came to America about 1733, and settled in 


Montacute, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
England, to Henry Price, the subject of this sketch, 
“in behalf of himself and several other brethren 
then residing in New England, appointing him Pro- 


lominions and territories thereunto belonging.” 


History has recorded but little of his life, except 
He was a native 





it to the general, in the morning. 

Exciting news generally comes unexpectedly; very 
rarely otherwise, in the army. And when, on one of 
the early days of April, a brief order directed the 
brigade to put itself in marching order immediately, 
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Boston, where he com 


as a mer- 


were completed, the Grand Lodge partook of a din- 
ner prepared by the Melrose brethren. 
the new building will be upwards of $3000. 





The cost of 


for Brashear, our enthusiasm rose with our surprise, 
and preparations were quickly made. The tents were 
struck and loaded on cars, and we were speedily in 
heavy marching order. Knapsacks, haversacks and 
canteens were all in place, and fatigue dresses re- 
placed our full uniforms. The officers had sent their 


A VIsir TO MouNT VERNON.—On the 25th ult., 
the Masonic fraternity of the District of Columbia, 
by invitation of the Commander of the Knights Tem- 
plar, paid a visit to Mount Vernon, the first masonic 
visit to the sacred spot since the war closed. Some 
very interesting ceremonies were performed by the 
brethren. 


“Grand rounds!” answers the sergeant at my 
“Halt, grand rounds! Turn out the guard—grand 


There is a sudden clashing of arms, as they are 
seized from the stacks by soldiers suddenly awakened 
from sleep by the challenge and reply; the guard fall 
in silently with shouldered arms, and their officer in 
his place at the right; and then the sergeant ad- 
vances toward us, followed by two privates. Then 


*Dismount, sergeant—advance, and give the coun- 


baggage to be stored at the railroad store-house, and 
every man appeared ready for the field. 

We knew, by this time, something of what was 
going on. Captain Brenton had been sick in the hos- 
pital at New Orleans; but, glorious boy that he was, 
hurried back to us upon hearing the rumor that 
General Banks was about leaving for the front, and 
that twenty thousand men would be at Brashear 
within a week. 

This looked like work! Mainwaring was jubilant, 
and everybody in good spirits—even the quarter- 
master, whose temper had wonderfully improved 
since he had assured himself that campaigning on 
horseback wasn’t likely to be very hard for a fat 
man. It was night before the brigade brought into 
column of route and the bugle sounded ‘“ Forward!” 
It was not a formidable march—barely eight miles of 
it—but it was our first, and the experience was novel 
enough to be enjoyed. There was neither heat nor 
dust, nor a great deal of fatigue to disquiet us; and 
as soon as some voice near the head of the column 
struck up the inevitable 


** John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon his back,”’ 


A thousand voices joined in the song, till the 
swamps around us rang with the unfamiliar strain. 
“We bivouacked on the ground at Brashear, that 
night; and morning brought confirmation of Bren- 
ton’s report. All day and ali night long, troop-trains 
came in, bringing regi t after regi it, and 
crowding the little village of Brashear with a mov- 
ing mass of blue-coats. One division was transported 
across the bay as rapidly us possible; another, rumor 
said, was to advance by water through Grand Lake, 
and full on the enemy’s rear. The order came before 
long for Weitzel’s brigade to cross. We marched 
down to the boats, past General Banks’s head-quar- 
ter tents, with the Nineteenth Army Corps flag 
waving over them, and in fifteen minutes we were 
across, and had stacked our arms in a great meadow. 
There was no secrecy now; the rebel scouts must 
have discovered our movements long before, and the 
tattoo was beaten in all the camps, that night. We 
had no shelter-tents as yet, and we bivouacked under 
the broad canopy of heaven, with no other shelter 
than a rubber blanket. 
The men slept soundly, tired as they were; but my 
thoughts kept me wakeful, and I raised myself on 
my elbow. Thousands of men were sleeping in these 
fields; the steamboats were busily plying back and 
forth across the bay, to bring the rest of this division ; 
across at Brashear there was the same scene of 
preparation for the stern work of war. Nobody 
lisped the truth then; but there were thirty reg- 
iments of infantry, twenty pieces of artillery, and a 
thousand cavalry, waiting for the word that should 
hurl them into the shock and carnage of battle. It 
was not a large army—a whole division of the 19th 
corps still lay at Baton Rouge; but it was large 
enough, I fancied, for the narrow area which the 
belt of land along the Teche offered for a battle-field. 

A hand was laid on my shoulder, and Captain 
Brenton sat down beside me. 

“J can’t sleep to-night, Haxall,” he said, in his 
quiet voice, as soft and musical as a girl’s. ‘ I’m not 
nervous nor timid, of course; but-I’ve had a premo- 
nition of something wrong, and it makes me thought- 
ful. Very foolish, of course; but I can’t help it. 
There’s to be bloody work, you know, Fred, in a day 
or.two, and I’d rather you’d take this, so you can 
send it home, if anything happens. The address is 
on the back.” 

T took the open ambrotype case which he extended 
tome. The face was a lovely one; a sweet, trustful 
one, with tender eyes, and such a winning smile as 
only the girl of somebody’s heart can ever give. I 
closed it and placed it in my breast-pocket. Brenton 
was silent now, and was looking thoughtfully across 
the bay, at the lights dancing here and there on the 
opposite shore. Was this the real shadow of a com- 
ing event that saddened him? LI laid my head on a 
knapsack and closed my eyes; and the last audible 
sounds that came to my ears were the words of the 
old song, as he hummed them, in a low tone: 





** Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys? 
Why, soldiers, why, 


HAMPSHIRE.—At the annual convention of the M. E. 





Lens 


M. E. GRAND RoyaL Arcn CHAPTER OF NEW 


Grand Royal Arch Chapter of New Hampshire, held 
in Concord, on Tuesday, June 12, the following com- 
panions were elected and installed: 

Thomas E. Hatch, Keene, M. E. Gr. High Priest. 
N. W. Cumner, Manchester, E. Dep. Gr. High 
Priest. 

D. R. Marshall, Nashua, E. Gr. King. 

Lewis Woodman, Claremont, E. Gr. Scribe. 

John Knowlton, Portsmouth, Gr. Treasurer. 

* Horace Chase, Hopkinton, Gr. Secretary. 

James Adams, Candia, Gr. Chaplain. 

John A. Harris, Concord, Gr. Capt. of the Host. 
Thomas Spurlin, Dover, Gr. Pr. Sojourner. 

Jacob D. March, Nashua, Gr. Royal Arch Captain. 
A. D. Smalley, Lebanon, Gr. Master of 3d Veil. 
D. R. Burnham, Plymouth, Gr. Master of 2d Veil. 
W. R. Martin, Portsmouth, Gr. Master 1st Veil. 
W. B. Kimball, Peterborough, Sen. Gr. Steward. 
George H, True, Manchester, Jun. G. Steward. 
George L. Reed, Concord, Gr. Tyler. 





NEw YORK GRAND LODGE.—The New York 

Grand Lodge commenced its annual session on the 

5th of June, and closed on the 8th. The following 

named brethren were re-elected officers for the en- 

suing year: . 

M. W. Robert D. Holmes, Grand Master. 

R. W. St. H. Juhnson, D. G. Master. 

R. W. Jas. Gibson, 8S. G. W. 

R. W. John R. Anderson, J. G. W. 

M. W. John W. Simons, G. Treas. 

R. W. Jas. M. Austin, G. Secretary. 

Rev. R. L. Schoonmaker, Rev. F. C. Ewer, Rev. 

Charles H. Platt, G. Chaplains. 

Jos. B. Chaffee, Grand Lecturer. 

The Grand Master subsequently announced the 

appointment of the following: 
Orrin Welch, Grand Marshal. 
E. L. Judson, Gr. Std. Bearer. 
H. C. Preston, G. Swd. Bearer. 
Joseph H. Toone, James Burns, W. A. Chambers, 

S. R. Kirkham, G. Stewards. 
Wm. T. Woodruff, S. G. Deacon. 
Fred. Widdows, J. G. Deacon. 
Geo. W. Morgan, Grand Organist. 
J. Fountain, Grand Pursuivant. 
Sewall Fisk, Grand Tyler. 





MAJOR HENRY PRICE. 

FIRST GRAND MASTER IN NEW ENGLAND. 
The introduction of Freemasonry into America has 
neither written nor traditionary date. From a peri- 
od extending so far back into the gray ages of an- 
tiquity that it antedates that twilight of written his- 
tory, its mystic rights are said to have been practised 
in the eastern world; and when the first explorers 
of the western continent formed their infant settle- 
ments here, they may have brought with them some 
knowledge of its mysteries. 
For more than # century after the English com- 
menced their settlements in America, Masonic Lodges 
were held in all countries without any written war- 
rants, but by the inherent right of Masons, sanction- 
ed by immemorial usage. Such Lodges kept no writ- 
ten records of their proceedings, and American histo- 
ry is silent on the subject of Freemasonry until about 
the commencement of the third decade of the last 
century. At that time the Masonic chronicles of 
England state that a deputation was granted to Dan- 
iel Coxe, constituting him Provincial Grand Master 
of New Jersey. A copy of this deputation, recently 
obtained by the Grand Lodge of New Jersey from 
the Grand Lodge of London, shows that it consti- 
tuted Daniel Coxe, Provincial Grand Master of the 
provinces of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. This deputation was granted by the Duke of 
Norfolk, Grand Master of the Masons in England, 
and bore the date of the 5th day of June, 1730. From 
the same source we also learn that Daniel Coxe was 
present at the meeting of the Grand Lodge in London 
on the 29th of the following January, where his 
health was proposed and drank as “ Provincial Grand 


chant tailor. He was then about twenty-six years of 
age, and had doubtless been made a Mason in Lon- 
don, in one of the four Lodges of that city. It was 
about ten years, therefore, from the time he came to 
America before he received the deputation granted 
him by Lord Montacute to assemble the brethren of 
the Masonic Fraternity and constitute Lodges in New 
England. 
The same day that Mr. Price organized his Grand 
Lodge, he received a petition from eighteen Masons 
in Boston, in behalf of themselves and other brethren, 
asking to be established as a regular Lodge. Their 
petition was granted, and they were formed and con- 
stituted by Mr. Price a regular Lodge the same even- 
ing, their officers being installed by him in person. 
This Lodge was denominated First Lodge in Boston 
until 1783, when it took the name of St. John’s Lodge, 
by which name it has since been known. As it was 
constituted by Grand Master Price in person, it was 
not at that day thought necessary that it should have 
a written warrant, his own act of personally consti- 
tuting it being at that time a sufficient authority for 
perpetuating itself.as a legal Lodge. Early the fol- 
lowing year, Major Price granted warrants to breth- 
ren in Philadelphia andin Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, to hold Lodges in those places, and for this 
purpose written instruments of authority were first 
used by him in America. He also received an exten- 
sion of his authority in 1734, from the’ Grand Master of 
England, giving him jurisdiction over all North Amer- 
ica. Under it he granted a warrant, December 27, 
1735, for a Lodge at Charleston, South Carolina. It 
is probable that some, if not all these warrants were 
to confirm and bring under regular Masonic govern- 
ment bodies of Masons that had previously met and 
worked as Lodges in their several localities. 
Major Price was superseded as Provincial Grand 
Master in 1737, by a like commission granted by the 
Grand Master of England to Robert Tomlinson. Mr. 
Tomlinson held the office for seven years, and was 
succeeded by Thomas Oxnard, who held it about ten 
years, and died with his commission unrevoked. 
Upon the death of Mr. Oxnard, Major Price, as the 
oldest Provincial Past Grand Master in America, was 
called to the vacant Grand East until a new appoint- 
ment could be made by the Grand Master of England. 
He therefore held office at this time, by virtue of his 
priority in that position, from June 26, 1754, until 
October 1, 1755, when Jeremy Gridley was duly 
commissioned and installed. Mr. Gridley continued 
as Provincial Grand Master until his death in Sep- 
tember, 1767, when Major Price again resumed the 
office until the 25th of November, 1768, when John 
Rowe was regularly appointed to it by the Grand 
Master of England. 
Such is a brief sketch of the connection Major Price 
had with American Masonry as Provincial Grand 
Master. But his masonic labors were not confined 
to his duties in his Grand Lodge. By an early regu- 
lation of the mother Grand Lodge in England, Ap- 
prentices could be made Fellow-Crafts, and Master 
Masons only in the Grand Lodge, unless by special 
dispensation from the Grand Master. This rule was 
soon afterward relaxed, and “‘ Masters’ Lodges” were 
instituted to confer the second and third degrees on 
candidates who had received the first in regular 
Lodges of the Craft. 
About the year 1738, a “‘ Master’s Lodge ” was in- 
stituted in Boston, which met monthly. Major Price 
was its first Master, and he occupied this position and 
performed its labors until 1774, when he resigned the 
office. During this period the record shows that he 
was absent but one evening; and after he resigned 
the chair, he was generally present at the meetings 
of the Lodge, and frequently officiated as Master pro 
tem., until 1749, when he again held it one term 
by election. He frequently performed the duties of 
the minor offices of the Lodge, and was ever an active 
member. He was also a member of the First Lodge, 
and gave it his active support. 
Major Price provided by his will equally for his two 
step-daughters as for his own, giving the four all his 
property after having made suitable provision for his 
widow. His descendants still live in Massachusetts; 
and one of them, a few years ago, presented to the 
Grand Lodge of this State an original portrait of their 
first Grand Master, taken in middle life. It is a 
valuable memento of one who is justly regarded as 
the Father of Freemasonry in America.—Ecleotic (by 
Hayden.) 
It is not generally known that Major Price’s re- 
mains were interred in Townsend, Mass, A few days 
since, the Henry Price Lodge of Charlestown, Mass., 
in company with several members of the Grand Lodge, 
visited Townsend, and the grave of Major Price. It 
seems to us that the fraternity would do well to 
erect 2 monument over the remains. His memory 
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Whose duty ‘tis to die!"’ 


Master of North America.” 


certainly demands such a token of respect. 
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{From the Californian.) 
UNDER THE PERSIMMON, 


—_—_—_———— 
BY EMILIE LAWSON. 
eee 


As the oak flames on the lawn 
I think of an autumn gone, 
An Indian summer-time—the ripe October; 
The forests were ablaze, 
The blue sky all ahaze, 
And only the fair flelds turned brown and sober, 


When cousin Madge and I— 
Dear gypsy, swéet and sly, 
Wandered across the fields—the flelds of stubble; 
The sun through red mists shone, 
Looking as if *twere blown 
From a magician’s pipe—a rosy bubble. 


We sat beneath a tree, 
“O Harry dear,” cried she, 
“ What is that fruit o’erhead so ripe and yellow? 
Pray climb and pluck me some !"* 
I answered, “ 'Tis a plum 
Of a most luscious flavor, sweet and mellow."’ 


Then up the tree I sped, 
And showered about her head 
This sour false fruit—false fruit that looked delicious. 
She took one little bite— 
 O, the exquisite spite 
That shook her dainty fist, so small—so vicious! 


She shook that fist at me; 
I cried, from up the tree, 
“Swectheart, sweetheart, I very well remember 
The purple plums I ate— 
Purple and delicate, 
From this same tree—and only last December. 


* Could it have been the snow ? 
O dearest, don't frown so! 
Was it the frost or snow that made them sweeter? 
As hearts in sharp distress 
Lose half their bitterness, 
Finding in woe a faith and hope completer."' 


I think I see her yet, 
Her sweet mouth in a pet, 
All puckered up with anger and persimmon; 
I tried to moralize, 
She scorned me with those eyes— 
Those eyes that made her peerless among women. 


Then down the stream I came, 
Called coaxingly her name; 
She stormed at first, then sobbed, and called me cruel, 
And mentioned a great guy 
That loved her more than I— 
At which I hinted mildly of a duel. ‘ 


And then there comes a mist. 
In which I think we kissed— 
It seems quite real, yet very, very dreamy ; 
A dream of red wine floods, ° 
Of spicy scarlet buds, 
And tropic blossoms soft, and bland, and creamy : 


Time gliding as a boat 
On pearly ponds afloat— 
A heaven of heavens—her tender love its portal. 
O, beautifui strange dream, 
How far its pictures seem, 
For I am desolate, and she immortal. 


All left to my despair 
This flake of dusky hair, 
And wild vine tendrils o'er a low grave groping; 
Where, at her fast shut door, 
Shut from me evermore, 
Was ended all my dreaming—all my hoping. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Cruise of the Arinduc. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


A LONG, low line of ragged coast lay half envel- 
oped in fog, one May morning, years ago. The mists 
were rolling off the green hills above the sea, and the 
air was full of the rich scent of apple blossoms, from 
the orchards beyond. A light breeze stole up softly 
from the west—too softly, as yet, to fill the sails of 
the trim little brig that stood outward bound. At 
intervals, the fog was pierced, for a moment, with a 
bright ray from the sun; but its filmy curtains closed 
again, as if to warn the commander not to trust the 
deceitful ray. The sails loosely flapping, seemed to 
answer the appeal, and to declare that some time 
must yet elapse before the brig would “ walk the 
waters.” 

On the deck of the brig, a young man was stand- 
ing, in the half careless, half commanding position 
that denoted his authority. ‘This was Gaptain St. 
Maur, the commander of the little brig, and half 
owner of the same. 

Low in stature and somewhat broad-shouldered, 
the figure of Captain St. Maur was not one that gen- 
erally pleases a lady’s eye; yet few could look twice 
upon the thoughtful and intelligent face, with its 
calm smile, the firm red lips enclosing teeth white as 
ivory, the wide brow, with its wealth of glossy brown 
hair, and the pleasant blue eyes, that lighted up the 
whole, without feeling that he was no common man, 
even if his form were not of the Apollo build. 

The thoughtful face, however, wore, upon the 
morning we speak of, a graver look than was its 
wont. Something was busy beneath those white 
eyelids, besides the care for the brig. The fog lifted 
and cleared away—but not so did the captain’s face. 
That was still half clouded, as if there was some 
memory that disturbed, or some anticipation that 

knocked unpleasantly at the door of his mind. 











bir You are grave to-day, Arthur,” said his cousin, 
Stephen Millwood, who had come on board to bid 
him farewell. ‘Are you ill? or has the parting from 
Leila proved too much for you?” 

Don’t jest with me to-day, Steve; I cannot bear 
it. I have unpleasant thoughts which I cannot con- 
quer. I will make a clean breast of it to you; fora 
trouble shared is half cured, they say. And yet, it 
is foolish to disturb myself with an idle dream, or to 
repeat it to you, either.” 

“Say on, my dear fellow. Perhaps I can comfort 
you, somehow.” 

“Listen, then. You know Edgarton, who sailed a 
fortnight since. He was my particular friend. We 
have been in port together often, and were constant 
companions. We were hoping to meet again, as I 
was to sail so soon after him. But last nightand the 
two preceding nights, I was tormented by ugly 
dreams about Edgarton, which have left an impres- 
sion on my mind that I cannot rid myself of. There 
were strango, confused scenes, in which his was the 
prominent figure. Strife, and bloodshed, and death, 
were all there; and in each, Edgarton had his part. 
I know not what it betokens, but I feel that wherev- 
er he is, he is not safe. I would give worlds to be 
assured that nothing evil had befallen him; but the 
presentiment is strong, and will not be controlled.” 

“But it was only a dream, my dear fellow, and, 
like a thousand others, has no foundation for alarm. 
You will laugh over this with Edgarton, when you 
arrive in port and find him there, unharmed, before 
you.” 

“Pray God I- may, Steve! If your prediction 
proves true, I will never trust to dreams again. 
never thought myself superstitious, but this has 
really almost unmanned me. I dwell upon it con- 
stantly. Even through the foggy atmosphere of this 
morning, I have had glimpses of horror that made 
mc shudder; and in every one of them, I have seen 
Edgarton’s face.” 

“But see, Arthur, the fog has cleared away, and 
even 80 will the mists that have temporarily ob- 
scured your mind. Promise me that you will try to 
exorcise your demon, and fill his place with some 
more agreeable object—Mademoiselle Leila, or any 
other that pleases you.” 

St. Maur tried to catch a ray of consolation from 
Stephen Millwood’s sunny temper, but in vain. On 
board Captain Edgarton’s bark, the jaunty little 
Arabella, named after Edgarton’s wife, St. Maur had 
noticed, on the very morning of sailing, a counte- 
nance which had sent a thrill of mingled disgust and 
horror to his impressible nerves. He had even 
spoken to Captain Edgarton, calling his attention to 
the almost demoniac face; but had failed in obtain- 
ing any other answer than the laughing one of, “O, 
Priest is no beauty, I know; but he is not a bad fel- 
low, I think. At any rate, he will not show me the 
wrong side of his temper but once. I am not such a 
tender-hearted chicken as you, St. Maur, and I 
should make nothing of stringing him as high as 
Haman, if I discovered any attempt to molest any 
one on board.” 

Hence were engendered the distressing visions 
that had so tormented St. Maur in regard to his 
friend ; and, after dreaming of the bark of Edgarton 
and the ugly-looking sailor, for three successive 
nights, St. Maur had become almost a victim to the 
embittered thoughts which, until now, he had kept 
in his own breast. 

St. Maur sailed on that day, notwithstanding his 
convictions that a storm was at hand; and the con- 
sequence was, that the brig was driven back again. 
A storm, such s seldom arises in the balmy month 
of May, came on, and the only safety lay in return- 
ing. There was a tempest—a dark, rainy sea, dense, 
gloomy clouds overhead, and the Ariadne came back. 

Again all a sailor’s superstition seized Captain St. 
Maur. It was an unlucky voyage that did not keep 
on its unbroken route. If St. Maur did not rouse 
himself to soar above this weakness, let us remember 
that greater men than he have also proved them- 
selves weaker than he. 

But on the last day of May, the brig sailed anew. 
The sky was propitious, its blue dome reflected in 
thesea below. The winds were fair, and the Ariadne 
danced upon the waves, amidst the glitter and glow 
of their shining surface. The eyes that watched her 
until she disappeared from sight, were those of maid- 
en, mother, wife. The lips that had kissed the be- 
loved at parting, sent up prayers to Heaven for their 
safe return. They were gone—but every wave that 
rolled upon the shore would bring back their mem- 
ories—every storm would wake fear and dread in 
loving hearts for the dwellers on the sea. 

It was near the sunset hour of the fourth day of 
Captain St. Maur’s outward passage, that the man 
at the lookout called his attention to a bark, the 
wavering and unsteady course of which had awakened 
his curiosity for some minutes. Sometimes approach- 
ing, sometimes putting about, as if to sail away alto- 
gether, she attracted the eyes of all on board. The 
captain raised his glass to his eye, but dropped it 
almost instantly. 

My God!” he exclaimed, “ it is Edgarton’s bark!” 

At the same moment, two or three voices repeated 
the name of the bark. One man had made two 
voyages with Captain Edgarton, and declared that it 
was the Arabella; and Clarkson, the mate, was 
equally sure. 

The bark was now making signalaof distress. St. 
Maur ordered the men to stand out for her, and, 
when near enough, to hail her. They did so, and 
the brave captain, who was never known to show 
signs of fear, actually stumbled, and was near faint- 





ing when the answer came to his ear: 


“Captain Edgarton has been murdered! What 
brig is that?” 

The mate caught up the speaking-trumpet which 
his captain had dropped, and answered: 

‘The Ariadne—St. Maur master.” 

A joyful cry was the response. 

* For God’s sake, come on board the bark!” 

Stunned and shocked as he was, St. Maur managed 
to leap into the boat and gain the deck of the Ara- 
bella, What a sight met his eye! There lay his 
friend, the life-blood poured out like water on the 
deck; and around the body stood several of the crew, 
with faces blanched to the hue of death. It was 
horrible, indeed. 

‘* Who has done this frightful deed?” he asked, in 
&@ voice that strove to be firm, but trembled with 
emotion which could not be controlled. 

The men pointed to two of the crew who were 
lashed to one of the masts, and were heavily ironed. 
One of these men was a negro. He was weeping 
violently, and shuddered whenever the scene on 
deck met his eye. 

In the dim twilight that soon came on, it was fear- 
ful enough, indeed, for any beholder, What must 
it be for one who had committed the deed and was 
compelled to look upon the evidences of his crime? 

St. Maur felt himself nearly unmanned. He had 
known and loved Captain Edgarton like a brother. 
And now to find him thus—O, how could he bear up 
against it? Never had he felt so completely over- 
come with grief and indignation. But he felt called 
upon to make an effort, and he tried to be brave, and 
to look this dreadful matter in the face. 

The mate, who had received several heavy blows 
in defence of his captain, and who was suffering 
greatly in consequence, called him aside, to confer 
with him privately. 

He informed him that he did not feel secure as to 
the character of another whom they had on board. 
This man, with the white man now lashed to the 
mast, was taken from a wreck a week before. They 
had also saved from the wreck a lady, whom he hoped 
was in ignorance of the dreadful affair on deck. She 
was in the cabin, and he trusted she was sleeping 
and would not come on deck until all vestige of the 
deed was removed. 

“ And do, for Heaven’s sake, Captain St. Maur, 
transfer the lady to your brig; for there is every- 
thing here to terrify her imagination, and I am too 
weak to offer her such protection as she needs.” 

St. Maur promised to convey her to the brig as 
soon as the darkness should hide the deck from her 
sight; also to put on board the bark two strong, able 
men, capable of standing by him, in case of further 
mutiny. He decided to send the bark to the port 
from which she had sailed, in order that the prison- 
ers might be secured in jail at once. 

The mate, or rather, captain, as he now was, agreed 
with him as to the necessity of so doing. 

“But I frankly confess to you,” he said, “ that in 
my present state, I dread to ter the p 

home, with such desperate men on board; and yet, I 
fear you will be seriously inconvenienced by losing 
two men from your crew, and I feel that 1 ought not 
to take them from you.” 

“ No,” answered St. Maur. “ My brig is only on a 
cruise, and we shall soon be in a port where I can 
supply their places. Do not distress yourself on that 
account.” 

““Thank you sir; and thank you, too, for taking 
the lady. I should have snffercd on her account, 
more than I can express. But let me introduce you 
to her. She must be awake now.” 

They descended to the cabin. The lady was awake, 
and was about to ascend to the deck. She started at 
sight of the mate’s bruised head, but he hastened to 
assure her that it was nothing serious. He then told 
her, gently, that the captain was dead, and that 
Captain St. Maur’s vessel being better adapted for 
passengers, he had thought it would be pleasanter 
for her to take passage with him. 

She was shocked at his news, but professed herself 
willing to do what her preservers thought best. He 
then introduced St. Maur, who asked her if she 
would go on board immediately. 

*‘ When I have taken my last look at Captain Ed- 
garton, I shall be ready,” was her answer. 

“TI entreat you not to think of it,” said St. Maur. 
“The men are making preparations to enclose the 
body in spirits, and it will be important that they 
shall do it speedily—” He hesitated to say more. 

“T am sorry. He-was very kind and friendly to 
me. I regret his death, and wish I could have seen 
him once more; but I will not detain you long.” 

‘* Will you remain here, then, until I call for you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

St. Maur left ber, and went on deck to superintend 
the arrangements he had suggested. When all was 
done, he guided the lady to the deck, from which all 
races of the recent tragedy had been hastily re- 
moved, and where she took leave of the mate. In 
a few moments, she was on board the brig, and sail- 

ing quickly away, where she was unknowing of any 
greater disaster than the death of one she had known 
80 little while. 

Not until she was comfortably situated and supper 
was over, did St. Maur reveal to her what had hap- 
pened. Shocked and sorrowful, yet inexpressibly 
grateful for the kindly care St. Maur had taken to 
keep her in ignorance until now, and thankful to be 
still under his protection, she could only express her 
sense of:it by her tears. 

St. Maur had watched her from the time she had 
come on board, While they were in the cabin of the 
Arabella, he was too excited to observe her at all. 








Now, he was aware that she was a very lovely 


woman. Her face and figure, her quiet and modest 
demeanor, the interest which her lonely and unpro- 
tected state gave her, all awakened an interest unfelt 
by him before. The “ Leila” about whom Stephen 
Millwood had attempted to jest with him, was a pro- 
tege of the mother of St. Maur. There was no at- 
tachment between them that could possibly conflict 
with his marriage to another, if he should find a 
Person suited to his fastidious taste. 

As yet, the name and circumstances of his passen- 
ger were wrapped in mystery; but this did not pre- 
vent St. Maur from admiring her as he had never 
admired woman until he saw her. 

Before the evening was over, she had regained her 


composure sufficiently to explain her situation. Her ° 


name was Olive Rochester, the daughter of a Wost 
Indian, a merchant, who had recently died. Her 
mother had died long before, and Olive had been un- 
der the care of a governess. Mr. Rochester had 
made it his dying command that Olive and the gov- 
erness should go to the United States, where her 
mother was born, and where he supposed some of 
her friends were still living. They had embarked 
from Porto Rico in a vessel bound to Baltimore; had 
encountered heavy gales, and were taken from the 
wreck by the Arabella. Only one man was saved. 
The poor governess, whom she could not mention 
without tears, was too ill and frightened to bear up 
under the hardship she was undergoing, and had 
died the night before. Miss Rochester was more 
courageous than her friend; but when she saw her 
committed to the waters, she, too, lost all presence of 
mind, and gave herself up for lost, until the welcome 
sails of the Arabella caught her eye. Worn out by 
suffering, she had slept away most of the time after 
she was rescued, and even the unusual noises on 
board the bark, on that fatal afternoon, had failed to 
arouse her benumbed senses. 

“And, strangely gh, Miss Rochester,” said 
St. Maur, ‘I am bound for the port from which you 
sailed. Do you wish to see home so soon?” 

“0, Ido indeed! It will seem somuch better than 
to go among strangers, in the worn and listless state 
Iam now in. Though I shall sadly miss my poor 
friend when I get there. Shc had been my compan- 
ion from childhood, and was the only mother I ever 
knew.” 

“ But will you not carry out your father’s wish in 
visiting the United States?” 

“Perhaps I may; but it will be some time before I 
shall have courage to try the ocean again. Then my 
home is very dear to me, desolate as it is. I should 
never have left it, had I been left to my own free 
will. And I think I must wait now until I ascertain 
if I have any relatives in Baltimore, who care to see 
me. Besides, no one can take the place of my poor 
Juanita, in accompanying me on a voyage.” 








Every day spent by St. Maur in the society of this 
charming girl deepened the interest he had taken in 
her. He was too thoroughly honorable, however, to 
acquaint her with any sentiments he cherished to- 
ward her, save those of the greatest kindness and 
friendliness. She felt the delicacy and nobleness of 
his conduct toward her, and showed her sense of it 
by trying to appear cheerful and even happy. 

St. Maur had supplied himself with reading matter 
of the best and most refined sort; and this was a 
source of untiring interest to both. Both, too, were 
skillful chess-players, and this, too, helped to wile 
away the time. Each had inward griefs; but they 
strove to hide the pain that they inflicted. 

And so the voyage wore on, until the destined port 
came in sight. Then came the thought that all this 
companionship might be ended forever. To St. Maur 
this idea was inexpressibly sad. He knew not if 
Olive Rochester would care if she should aever see 
his face again. His stay must necessarily by short; 
and if he would know his fate, it must be important 
that he should tell the story of his love for her as 
soon as she should reach her home, 

To one as reticent as himself, it was no easy task 
to broach a subject upon which he was so wholly in 
the dark as in that of Miss Rochester’s feeling in re- 
gard to himself. By no chance show of affection, had 
she ever intimated that she felt for him anything 
save the calm courtesy and serene trust in his honor 
which all must feel toward a man like St. Maur. At 
all times and from all people, he received this cour- 
tesy and this trust. 

It was only when he parted from her at her own 
door that she showed emotion, and the sight of it 
sent a thrill to his heart. He never forgot her look, 
nor the clasp of her hand at that parting. 

When the Ariadne sailed from Porto Rico, Olive 
Rochester was the promised bride of St. Maur. In 
her beautiful home, six months afterwards, she be- 
came his wife. If we fail to give more than this pass- 
ing record, it is because the wooing was s0 calm and 
serene—so free from passionate emotion, that it needs 
no burning and fervid words to depict it, And in 
the tranquil years that have passed since the meeting 
of those two souls, St. Maur has grown into the 
realization of all his hopes of happiness, and can 
truly say, “‘ How much the wife is dearer than the 
bride.” : 





The murderers of Captain Edgarton met with their 
punishment, wien the bark arrived home. The ne- 
gro affirmed to the last that the white man was the 
instigator of the crime, and compelled him, by dread- 
ful threats, to perform his bidding. God alone 
knows! 
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TRY AGAIN. 
The coldest hours are close upon the morn, 
Night ever neareth day. 
Up, man, and wrestle yet again with Scorn; 
Each footstep is a fall—move on thy way! 
Try again! 
Is baffled beaten? Will the hero fail 
Fiung down beneath a wall? 
Another ladder! Let our comrades scale 
The top o'er us piled stairlike as we fall! 
Try again! 
O Hope forlornest, masked like Despair! 
Truth must some day succeed. 
Thy failure proves—what? Thy once falling there, 
Fail yet again if there be martyr need! 
Try again! 
At the last meeting of the Academy of Science in 
Paris, a report was read from a Toulouse physician 
on the subject of'a /usus nature recently born, and 
who died fortunately after afew hours’ existence. 
The creature had no brain, had six fingers on each 
hand, and seven toes on each foot, and had other 
Two drawings accompanied 
the report, and have attracted great attention among 
medical men. 
The miscellaneous articles composing the cargo of 
the ex-rebel privateer Shenandoah have been sold in 
New York. The smaller articles, such as the ship’s 
bell, surgical instruments, etc., generally brought 
high prices, and were secured by relic hunters. The 
British flag, under which the pirate first sailed out 
from Liverpool on her destructive cruise, was knock- 
ed down at $22, after a spirited but brief competition. 
In this amiable and playful manner does a Colo- 
rado editor welcome home a prominent citizen:— 
“Our respected tow , Mr. George Tritch, re- 











has on a fine suit of State’s clothes, including a plug 
hat, and is the dog-gondest looking cuss we have 
seen since Jim Ford left. Weare glad tosee him 
back again, however, and hope he will now settle 
down and behave himself.” 
After the late races in Paris, a large party of Eng- 
lishmen, many of them of good family, invaded the 
Jardin Mabille, and elated with the victory of the 
British horses, soon emptied every bottle of wine in 
the establishment. When the hour for clearing the 
gardens came, they refused to leave; the police were 
called in, and there was what Lord Dundreary would 
have called a “jolly wow.” There was a fine display 
of “the manly art of self-defence,” and affairs were 
beginning to be serious, when a young engineer 
among the spectators turned off the gas, and every- 
body made a headlong rush for the doors, and the 
offenders got safely off. 
The stakeholder has refused to return Mace his 
share of the stakes (£400) deposited for a fight for the 
championship, unless this . pugilist returns the belt 
which was given him under certain conditions, but 
which he desires to retain, and at present the subject 
is in dispute. Both Mace and Goss have been dis- 
qualified from again contending for the English 
championship, on account of their behaviour at the 
recent fight. 
A party of New Orleans youths, just bursting into 
manhood, went up town a few nights ago to compli- 
ment a lady friend of one of the young gentlemen by 
@ serenade. They had barely time to execute one 
plaintive air, when a window opened, and a mascu- 
“line voice good-naturedly inquired, ‘‘ How many of 
you are there?”—“ Four,” returned the serenaders, 
thinking the inquiry had probably reference to re- 
freshments. ‘‘ Divide that among you, then,” re- 
turned the individual at the window, as he emptied 
the finid contents of a water-pail over the heads just 
then massed together. 
Monster—“ I’m afraid I’m sitting on your crinoline, 
ma’am !”—Affable Young Lady—“ O, never mind, sir, 
it’s of no consequence; you can’t hurt it.” Monster 
—*No, ma’am, it’s not that; but the confounded 
thing hurts me.” 
A report has reached St. Joseph, Mo., from the 
Plains, to the effect that the Indians lately convened 
at Ash Hollow, have quarrelled among themselves. 
Three hundred of the young braves refused to yield 
to the older members of the tribe, who favored going 
to Laramie to the great peace treaty, and painted for 
the war-path ; whereupon the wise heads surrounded 
the youngsters, killed their horses, burned their 
tents, and killed one or two of the ringleaders, after 
which peace reigned among the gentle savages. 
There are at present only twenty surgeons and 
assistant surgeons of the volunteer force yet remain- 
ing in service, and all of these are in the service of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. A litthe more than a year 
ago there were two hundred and forty-two surgeons, 
and one hundred and twenty assistant surgeons, in 
the volunteer force in service. 
The celebrated blockade-runner Chickamauga was 
sold at the navy yard at Norfolk, lately, for $15,000. 
This is cheap, as the vessel originally cost $200,000 in 
gold, when built in 1861, at Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
England It will be remembered that the Chicka- 
mauga was sunk at Wilmington last year when that 
place was evacuated by the confederates. 
In boring for coal at St. Joseph, Mo., a depth of 
three hundred and fifty feet has been reached. Two 
veins of coal have been passed—one eighteen inches 
and the other two feet thick. Below the second vein 
& brine has been reached; it is said to yield eighty- 
three per cent. of salt. It causes as much sensation 


public reception. 


Buch in ittle. 


The South End hotel project hangs fire. We fear 


that it wont go off. 


Since the passage of the betterment law, people are 


not clamorous for their streets to be widened. 


Congressmen from the Pacific States receive $11,000 


mileage. 


The Senate has created the rank of admiral. It is 


intended for Farragut. Salary, $10,000. 


Extra sessions of legislatures are to be called for the 


purpose of ratifying the constitutional amendment. 


Mr. George Peabody has been invited to a Boston 
He intends to return to England. 
The abundant June rains promise an extensive 


hay crop. 


The European thieves are about to fight, and will 


now want a little help from outsiders. 


Lewis Cass, the veteran statesman, is dead. He 


was 83 years of age. 


During the war our navy captured some fifteen 


hundred prizes. 


Some of the best horses in the country can be 


found in Boston. 


We are threatened with an extra session of the 


Legislature, as a punishment for our sins. 


At Mobile a negro has married a white school 


teacher. 


Cotton is to be taxed two cents per pound instead 


of five. 


The superintendent of the Boston public schools is 


to receive $4000 per annum. 


Some of the colored people of Georgia denounce 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Head-Centre Stephens pitches into Roberts and 
Sweeney in the most reckless manner. 

-Governor Wright, United States minister at Berlin, 
excites attention on the Corso with his fast horses. 
Opium-eating in England is enormously on the 
increase. . 
According to a London paper, the cotton raised in 
India doesn’t come up to the mark expected. 

nabbed just as he had finished the first street. 

ries increased ten per cent. 

Southwest Missouri. 

sembling hydrophobia. 

40,000,000 Mahomedan subjects. 

young porkers. 

district in South Carolina on the point of starvation. 
for Utah. 

necticut orchards—they “ bag” the fruit. 

Board, has received from licences $868,200. 


and silver being the circulating medium. 


house, killed seven children and wounded nine. 
there is no room in the public schools. 

in the Connecticut House of Representatives. 
Francisco. 

nia covered four thousand pages. 

Canada with a “ great oil excitement.” 
country. 

or four times larger than it was before the war. 
On the situation—Canada to the Fenians:—' 
Irish need apply.” 

quality of their pay. 

admitted to the Prussian Geographical Society. 
son ever gathered there. 


in Newbern, N. C., where his remains repose. 


A fellow tried to burn Meridian, Miss., but was 
School teachers in Cincinnati have had their sala- 
Vigilance committees are hanging horse-thieves in |- 
North Carolina has a cattle disease of its own, re- 
Queen Victoria has 150,000,000 heathen, and about 
A pig disease down east is rapidly taking off the 
It is said there are eight hundred families in one 
Three thousand English Mormons are nowen route 
Bag-worms are becoming troublesome in the Con- 
Mr. Manierre, treasurer of the New York Excise 
There is a scarcity of greenbacks in Texas, gold 
English consul Cameron and two missionaries, im- 
prisoned in Abyssinia since 1863, have been released. 
A tornado at Augusta, Ga., blew down a court- 
New Haven has one thousand children for whom 
A regolution complimenting Senator Foster stuck 
Forrest is attracting immense audiences at San 
The testimony in & case of a land claim in Califor- 
They are trying to heal the troubled waters of 
The Jews are to build a magnificent college in this 
The negro population of New Orleans is now three 
“No 
Members of Congress are dissatisfied at the ine- 
Mr. Kennedy, late of the Census Bureau, has been 
Minnesota expects the largest wheat crop this sea- 


President Johnson’s father is to have a monument 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Daphne. 

A genus of beautiful low shrubs, nearly oqually re- 
markable for their elegant and often fragrant flowers, 
and their bright red, poisonous berries. There are 
two varieties, one with white, and the other with 
dark-red flowers. All the kinds are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden soil; but they 
prefer a rich loam and a shady situation. In the 
nurseries it is generally propagated by seeds; which 
are often two years before they come up, unless sown 
as soon as they are ripe. When young plants are 
purchased, they should always be transplanted in 
October, as the sap begins to be in motion about 
Christmas; and the plants are almost sure to die (or 
at least to become sickly), if taken up after the sap 
has begun to move. 


Dog-Tooth Violet. 

A pretty bulbous-rooted plant with spotted leaves 
and purple flowers. There is a variety with white 
flowers; and Z. americana has large dark yellow 
flowers. The European kinds will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and do not require taking up; but 
the American species, which is much the handsom- 
est, is apt to waste its strength in producing roots 
instead of flowers. For this reason, it does best 
grown in well-drained pots, in rather poor soil, or 
what is better in sandy peat. 


Meadow Saffron. 

A hardy bulbous-rooted plant, which will grow in 
any common garden soil. The flowers come up 
through the ground without the leaves in autumn, 
and closely resemble those of the crocus. The leaves 
do not appear till the following spring, and great 
care should be taken of them; as if they should be 
injured, so as to prevent them from exercising their 
proper functions in maturing the sap, the bulb will 
not flower the next autumn. 





Coreopsis. 
Most of the showy annuals formerly known by this 
name, are now called calliopsis, while most of the 
perennial species are still left in the former genus. 
The perennial kinds are quite hardy; but as they are 
tall-growing, spreading plants, they require a great 
deal of room, and should be planted at the back of 
the borders. They will grow in any common soil; 
and they are propagated by division of the roots. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs COBB, JR. 


No. 2.—_THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_tvancs Coss, J 

No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHA MPION: m. The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER mene tony The Mahratte 
Prophecy. By Mxrs. M. A. D ON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: ~ The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 


No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: ory’ The o Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. 


GERRY. 
No. 8._THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
a in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Pit. By SyLtvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By navauee CoBB, JR. 

No. 11.—_THE YOUNG Lt ty og or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—-THE DUCAL CORONES: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Srrvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
F eked of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. GOODWIN. 

Ne. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

Ne 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.-THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE. WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN F)TTs. 








Marriages. 


No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. MuRRAY. 


Ne. ES ins NOVICE: or Mother Church 





In _this city, b 


Howard and Miss Lag J. Jones 
At Fitchburg, by 
Ss and Miss Lizzie S. C. T. 
thews and Mrs. Mary E. Davis, both of Fitchburg. 
At Oberlin, Ohio, vite Rev. Mr. 
Colman, of Boston, ‘and Miss Mary E. Merwin. 


Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wililam C. Page 


and Miss Helen *. Leeds No. 3 3.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Addison W. Denny and Miss Sohn of Austria. By Gro. L. A 

Carrie E. Long No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: = “The Mystery of 
At South maton by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. John McL. the Mill. By MArGaAReEtT BLovnt. 


Rev. Mr. Trask, Mr. John L. Hill, of 
y, Ashby, by Rev. Mr. RS og “Mr. Reuben B. Mat- 
French, Mr. Edward H. 


« By JANE G. AUSTIN 


No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FRMIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzELTON 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A _ Thrilling 








Deaths. 


Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BusHney 


No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





of Mr. Abraham W. Jackson, 18; Mr. A 
tons 3 Mr. ae Totman, Jr., of Scituate, 55; Mrs. Nanc: 
ack: 7 
At Medford, Mr. George Warren, 71. 
At Melrose, Miss Ellen Crowley, 20. 
At Stoneham, Mr. Josep . Barrett, 48. 
* Franklin, Mr. Elisha Richardson, 96. 
inster, Mr. Porter M. Kimball, 32. 
At Brookfield, “Mr. ae D. Lew 
At Charlestown, N. H, 





in the city as if oil had been struck. 








Boston, 48. 


In this city, Mr. Otis N. Pierce, 59; Henry Hubon, son 
Alphonso Barsan- 


wis, 
Mr. Charles H. Appleton, of 


No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: on, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorce L. Ark x. 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the ecnashenntas 
y Colony. By Miss JANE HowarpD. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ww. H. Bussey. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By FRanois A. Durivacg 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, ost-paid, 
upon ssoatpt of Ten Cents each. Address PODS 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. — 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following = 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with la 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books m4 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the SOpy ri ~ S secured rhe to law. e will send 
— oe 7 y mail, post |, for twenty-five cents 
each we s ooplen post-paid, for ‘one dollar. 
VULTURES: Ba The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goop 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE oF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The monet Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 


Tk rit RENEG 
— 


be toe OF VENICE: or, ae Secrets 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
be SPANISH TROOPER 3 - ame Miser of 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
ROSALTHE: or, =e Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
THE 
THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
ORPHA’'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
oF [=-EYED JAKE: or, bid Young Dragoon. By 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
KINAH’S CURSE: or. Ene! Downfall of Carnaby 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: ~ Tp ki Living Mystery 


a Spanish Cavalier. By LizvTENANT MURRAY. 


GADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 
. By MALCOLM J. ERRYM 


PATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Froutier havomlas. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 


ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIvaG 


San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
By WALTER CLARENCE 


Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIV 


of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 


—- on BINSC 


UTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
laneveuane MURRAY 


By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEEOH. 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 
ARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 


dale. By Franvis A. DURIVAGE 


Cedars. By Jane G. 


of the Adirondack. By Mrs. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The ‘Mysterious 

Proteetor. By ‘oun B. WILLIAMS 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph cuatesen’s P Protege. A 

Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE yee ss: 5ory Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

Austin C. Bur 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

Pod Sours Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

RET LEAGUE: or, The es. of 

A Taleof Old Englan 


CAROLINE ORNE. 





ORLANDO CHESTER: or Zhe Couns Hunter 
of Virginia. By Sy_vanvus 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The esr ‘of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Dakiv 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS Coss, J 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: ‘or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE: 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PeRLey Poore 
WHITE HAND: ors The Natchez Captive. -By 
SyLvanvus Coss, JE 
Male writes NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J ROBINS ¢ 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The I Rassias and Cireas- 
sian. By AvusTIN C. BuR 
TH REVENGER: om ‘The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLIN 
MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The ‘Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosrnso 
THE UNKNOWN: or, "The Secret ins r. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of A - A Point. A Tale of 
New York. uae GrorGcE L. A 
SCARLET FLAG: or. The Ountbenn Rover. 
A Tale boty Buccaneers. by LIRUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE meuns an OF GOLD: r= The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dkr. J. H. RoBinson 
THEGOLD FIEND: or. Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THESEA LARK sony ihe uadroon of Louisiana. 
ATale ofthe Land and y LIEUTENANT MuRRaAyY, 
THE HEART'S SECRET; or, = Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By een “4 MURRA 
DISINHERITED + She Heir ae Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Uy D J. H, ROBINSON. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGKR: : or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LigvTENANT MURRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: of, 3 Zhe Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LizguTENAaNnT MUR 
THESTORM CHILDREN: or, The! Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanvs Cos 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir aly + 
By Franois A. DuRIVAGE 
THE REBEL Sees ate ‘The King’s Volunteers. 
Dr. J. H. Rosin 
"ELLIOTT, THOMES ‘& TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
te ror wh. am ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any otherjournal ofits classin New Eng- 
lard, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 
ever pabiahes inthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures ,wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the d 
Terms—Three Dollarsa Fear, two Roepiety $5.00; seven 
copies, gis. .00 ; single number, six 
he Union and FLtac will Ss sent one year, for 


“ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS. 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 

reach hed Gn edition unequalled in this countr; Each 

number is ornamented by numerous fine engrav ngs, and 

is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, pooms and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 

mn to be the ry en and best magazine in the world. 
Terms—81.50 a year; seven © eghen, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cen 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


One lovely morn in summer time, 
Beneath an elm tree's shade, 
Linked hand in hand, a joyous band 
ss Of happy children played. 


I stood and watched them as they romped 
In noisy, childish mirth. 

Alas! I said, how soon are fled 
The brightest days of carth! 


It seems to me but yesterday 
I was myself a child, 

And played like ye in happy glee, 
As joyous and as wild. 


Your merry laugh and ringing shouts 
Bring back to memory 

That season fair when grief and care 
Were yet unknown to me; 


When life was like a summer day, 
All sunshine, clear and bright, 
Without a cloud to dim or shroud 

Its pure, unsullied light. 


Where are they now, my boyhood’s friends, 
Whose hands were clasped in mine, 

Who romped and played beneath its shade 
With joy as great as thine? 


Play on, young hearts, in gladness shout, 
Be happy while you may. 

When childhood’s o'er, you ‘ll find no more 
Such joys ye know to-day. 








Our Young folks’ Department. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


NINA WILTON’S DREAM. 


BY MISS LETTIE MAYNARD. 





Poor little Johnnie Denin was a crooked baby, in 
the first place, and the older he grew, the more 
crooked he grew, till, when he was twelve years old, 
he was so little and so twisted that it was a pity to 
see him. He had ahump on one shoulder, that made 
him bend forward, and a kink in his back-bone that 
bent him one side, and he had to walk with his knees 
bent, and his head turned on the opposite side from 
the kink, to keep his balance, so that he might not 
go headlong. 

“ Besides this, he had aches and pains all through 
him, and he was as poor as poor could be. So that 
one might think that he didn’t have a very good time. 

Of course Jonnie couldn’t do any work, and as all 
the relation he had was an ever so old grandmother, 
who earned her living by begging about the city, 
why, Johnnie had to beg, too. He didn’t go about, 
asking impudently, but he stood at a street corner, 
and held his cap in his hand, and all he had to do 
was to look at people. His face would have been 
pretty, if he had been a healthy child, but, as he was 
80 miserable and suffering, it was very pale and thin, 
and his forehead was too large for him, and his eyes 
were large, and gray, and bright, and had a strange 
way of looking at people—a steady, solemn way. 
Johnnie never was known to smile, but he never 
was known to frown, either, and had always the 
same patient, suffering, timid look. And if any one 
ever spoke crossly to him, or told him to get out of 
the way, he used to shrink all up together, and go 
away as fast as he could. 

People were cross to him, sometimes. They got 
tired of seeing him in the same place always, and of 
having to pity him. For I think there is but one 
who never gets tired of pitying those who suffer; and 
the little boys and girls who read this story may ask 
their parents who that One is. I think he pities 
people a great deal more when they have suffered ten 
years, than when they have only suffered one year. 

Well, after standing at the corner all day, Johnnie 
would go through a great many streets, that grew 
poorer, and narrower, and filthier, as he got nearer 
home, and he would turn into an alley, and out of the 
alley into a little court, that would make you sick to 
see, it was so mean and filthy; and there was a big 
old wooden house leaning against the backs of some 
other houses, to keep itself from falling, just, for all 
the world, as though it wasdrunk. Johnnie would 
feel his way down some broken steps, to a room half 
under ground, and then he was at home. But such 
a home asit was! It was dark, and damp, and there 
were only a few old broken things in it for furniture, 
and there was a heap of straw on which Johnnie and 
his grandmother slept. For they had no bed. 

When he got in, his grandmother used to take his 
money, and countit. Sometimes there would be only 
a few cents, sometimes as much as twenty-five cents, 
but once in a while the poor little fellow would come 
home without a cent; and then he gota scolding. 
When there was enough, his grandmother would go 
out and buy them something for supper—and I am 
sorry to say that she nearly always bought something 
strong for herself to drink. And when she had drank 
the ale or whiskey, she would fallasleep in the straw, 
and leave Johnnie to take care of himself. 

He never complained, though he would look very 
sorrowful; but would say his prayers, and lie wearily 
down in the straw to sleep. And often, when it was 
winter, he shivered so that his poor little teeth would 
chatter in his head, and it would be hours before he 
could go to sleep. When warm weather came, it was 
better for him. 

One morning, when he went out, he felt worse than 
usual. His hump felt dreadfully heavy, as though it 





ia pack on his back; his knees wouldn’t 


stay bent just as he wanted them to be, but would 
try to double right up, and Jet him fall forward on his 
face, and there was a great throbbing in his head, 
that sounded as loud as drums. He said nothing 
about it, however, but went out just as usual. It 
was a hot, bright day in June, and he felt scorched 
when he got into the sun. Everything seemed to go 
worse than usual, that day. "The boys about teased 
him, and called him “ chain-lightning,” because he 
was such a zig-zag shape, and asked him if he wasn’t 
afraid he would melt and run into his shoes, just to 
remind him that he had no shoes on; and one cruel 
boy gave him a little push that sent him sprawling 
in the gutter. He looked so ugly there that the boys 
all set up a laugh, and not one helped him up. 

After a minute, he managed to get up, and, without 
saying a word to them, or even looking at them, he 
went off with a louder thumping going on inside his 
head, and a yet greater weakness and pain all over 
him. 

He reached his corner, and there, cap in hand, 
stood and looked at the passers. But everybody was 
out of sorts with the heat, and they didn’t want the 
trouble of pulling out their purses, and no one gave 
him anything. The sun came and beat upon him, 
but he didn’t feel strong enough to cross the street 
toashady place. His throat felt dreadfully dry and 
hot, and he thought that if he could only have one of 
the oranges in the window close to him, he should 
feel better for it. But he had nothing to buy it with. 

While he stood there, a procession of little girls 
came along, all dressed in white, and with wreaths 
on their heads. They were Sunday-school children, 
going to have an entertainment in a hall. Some car- 
riages at a crossing stopped them, and for a minute 
Nina Wilton stood close to the deformed beggar. 

Nina was feeling very well pleased with herself that 
day. She was finely dressed in white, with a gold 
chain with a locket around her neck, with little heel- 
ed slippers laced on, and with a wreath of myrtle 
around her head, holding her brown curls out of her 
eyes. She was very pretty, too—red and white, and 
bright-eyed, and people were always praising her. 
So she thonght that she must be very good indeed. 

A great many people older than Nina think the 
same. They think that they are good, when it is 
only that God is good to them. Perhaps, if they were 
made poor, and sick, and despised, they would find 
themselves not nearly so sweet-tempered or patient 
as they might be. 

When Nina saw this poor, ragged little boy stand- 
ing near her, she drew her white skirts away from 
him, and looked at him with a look that showed that 
she wasn’t pleased with him. He could see that, 
plainly enough, and drew back so as not to touch her. 
But he couldn’t help looking at her, she was so pret- 
ty. He thought that she looked like an angel, and 
his head was aching and pounding so that he got 
confused, and thought that she was an angel, and 
wondered if she wouldn’t help him. So he went a 
little nearer again, and was going to speak to her. 
Now Nina had been getting vexed at him for staring 
at her so, and when he came nearer, she drew back 
with a glance of disdain, and said: 

“ Go away, you ugly little hunchback!” 

“I can’t help being a hunchback,” said Johnnie, 
pitifully. 

“But you can help coming near me,” she said. 
“* Go away!” 

He perceived clearly now that this was no angel, 
but only across little girl ina white dress; but he 
hadn’t his wits well about him, and still thought that 
she was going to help him. So he went yet nearer, 
and held out his cap. Now it was a fuded little cap, 
and not very clean, and Johnny was so unsteady in 
his movements, that he put it out further than he 
meant, and it touched Nina’s white muslin sleeve. 
That made her angry. 

“Go away!” she said again, and gave him a push. 

It was only a little push, but it didn’t take much 
to upset him, and he fell. At that Nina felt sorry 
and ashamed, but she was too vexed to own it; and 
only said: 

**It is good enough for you. I told you to goaway.” 

Then the procession went on, and the little beggar 
managed to get on his feet again. But he felt blind 
when he got up. His head felt as though it were go- 
ing round and round, and there was such a noise in 
his ears that he couldn’t hear the carriages in the 
streets. He began to think that he was ill, and must 
gohome. He didn’t care about the orangenow. He 
only wanted to reach his heap of straw, and lie down. 

It seemed that he would never reach it. He stum- 
bled round as though it were night instead of day, 
and had to sit down and rest a great many times. 
But at length he reached the cellar, and laid himself 
down on the straw. 

Nina Wilton felt badly, for a while, about pushing 
the little beggar down, but she had such a nice time 
at the hall that she soon furgot him. The children 
sang, and walked about, and listened to music, and 
ate a nice supper, aud then went home. 

When Nina got home, she remembered the little 
boy again, and the more she thought of him, the 
worse she felt, till, finally, when she had said her 
prayers, and got into her pretty little white bed, she 
told her mother all about it. 

“‘Tam sorry you did it, dear,” her mother said; 
“but he shouldn’t have comesonear you. You were 
not to blame.” 

Then her mother kissed her good-night, and went 
away. 

That night, Nina had a strange dream. She 
dreamed that she saw two bodies lying on the ground, 
and one was the little hunchback beggar, and the 





other was herself. They laid on the grass, not far 


apart, and she saw herself just as though she were 
somebody else. She was dressed in white, with a 
wreath, and the chain and locket, and he in his poor 
old clothes; and they both laid there, looking very 
pale, and like they were dying. And while she look- 
ed at the little beggar, there rose slowly from his 
body the most beautiful form, as a mist rises from the 
water. At first it was faint, and seemed to hover 
over the body; but it grew more distinct and rose 
very slowly. As she looked at it, she saw that it 
looked like Johnnie Denin, but in what way she 
could not tell; for it was straight and beautiful, and 
the dress was no more poor and ragged, but white, 
and shining softly. The two hands were folded be- 
fore him, and they were as white as his dress, and his 
face was looking upward, and, for the first time, 
Johnnie Denin smiled. He looked so happy and so 
lovely, as he slowly rose and left his poor mis-shapen 
body, that she could scarcely look away trom him. 

But presently she looked at herself, and she almost 
screamed with terror. Fora form was rising trom 
her body, too; but not a white and shining one. It 
came up crooked and twisted, and looked enough 
worse than the little beggar’s body; for that had al- 
ways a sweet and patient face. But this form of hers 
had a dark and frowning face, that was still like her 
face. Moreover, instead of the pretty white dress 
which the body wore, this form wore nothing but 
rags that were stained and filthy. 

While Nina dreamed that she watched these things 
with the greatest distress, she dreamed also that the 
two bodies turned suddenly to dust, and that the 
dusts of both were so much alike, that she could not 
tell which was hers; but the two forms were left—his 
beautiful as an angel’s, hers hideous to see. 

Nina dreamed that she screamed out in her dis- 
tress, and the screaming awoke her. 

“O mother!’ she called out, sobbing. 

Her mother came in, and Nina told her the whole 
dream, crying as though her heart would break. 

“Jt is a lesson for you and for me, my child,” her. 
mother said. ‘‘ It means that while we appear very 
fine, and imagine ourselves to be very good, we may 
have very wicked, ugly souls; and that while the 
beggar boy is deformed and in rags, his soul may be 
the soul of an angel.” 

Then Mrs. Wilton comforted her daughter by 
promising that the very next morning they would go 
to see Johnnie, and do something for him. 

Early the next morning, they went and got a boy 
to lead them to Johnnie’s home. They carried some 
nice things with them, and after a long walk, came 
to the cellar. 

What do you suppose they found there? I am 
sorry.that I can’t make the story end nicely, but they 
found poor little Johnnie lying dead in the straw. 
His patient, beautiful soul had indeed risen from his 
miserable body, as Nina had dreamed, and he was a 
beggar no longer, but had a mansion in his Father’s 
house. 

But I don’t think that the rest of Nina Wilton’s 
dream will come true, for she has‘become so kind and 
tender to the poor and suffering, that her soul must 
be far more beautiful than her body. 


A LORD A BLACKSMITH. 

It was considered of some importance by the Lamb- 
ton family that the late Earlof Durham should be- 
come a freeman of the ancient city of Durham, in 
order that he might be able to vote, and take part in 
the city elections, and cement more strongly the fam- 
ily influence. But a difticulty interposed: it was 
necessary that he should serve an apprenticeship to 
a freeman, and that his master should be able to cer- 
tify that he had received beneficial services trom his 
apprentice—and there was no way of overcoming it. 
At last Mr. Lambton—he had not as yet obtained 
the peerage, nor was he then known by the after- 
wards familiar name of * Radical Jack ”—was bound 
to the trade of a blacksmith, and, at stated periods, 
he left his ancestral hall in the family carriage, drove 
up to the door of the blacksmith’s shop in Durham, 
and doffing his fine linen, and donning his leather 
apron, and other paraphernalia of the trade, he 
would set to work to blow the bellows, hammer the 
horse-shoe, or take a hand at whatever job happened 
to be in. His master, proud of his apprentice, and 
delighting to show the authority he possessed, would, 
as soon as he had done work enough not to injure his 
tender hands, order-him, ‘* Now, boy, go and fetch a 
pail of coals;” and, this accomplished, would add 
another instruction to perform some equally menial 
occupation. Around the open shop window would 
stand an admiring crowd, amused at the performance. 
When his ‘* day’s work,” which we may be sure was 
not a heavy one, was over, young Lambton would 
return to his carriage, and drive home. 





DON’T WASTE HIM. 

I remember, in one of the Western. States, a very 
reepectable theatre, which was rendered intolerable 
to musical folks by a self-willed and tyrannical 
ophicleide. He had a part-share in the house itself, 
and therefore could not be turned out of the orches- 
tra; but it was the wish of all who heard him, that 
the breath was finally out of his body, and that he 
had blown his last. Upon one occasion, a dreadful 
disturbance broke out in the gallery, and a gentle- 
man, who had given offence to his companions, 
was about to be precipitated by them, in his shirt- 
sleeves, into the pit, when suddenly a commanding 
voice was heard—“ Stop, stop! don’t waste hg, my 
good friends; but drop him on the ophicleide.” And 








Humors of the Day. 


A NAUGHTY BOY. 


Never will we forget the time we met our sweet 
Kitty, in the centre of a vast wilderness of briers in 
the old Buckeye State. Her eyes were as black as 
the berries in her basket, and as brilliant as those of 
the catbird chattering over her head; her broad 
streak of purple fruit-stain from ear to ear. Heavens! 
didn’t she look lovely! Our own basket was full, and 
we volunteered our assistance to fill that carried by 
our Kitty. Often, while plucking the melting fruit 
from some glorious cluster, her curls—Kitty had 
curls, glossy and golden—her curls brushed our 
cheeks, we thought, very often; but still it seemed, 
somehow, to be accidental. Somehow, too, we were 
always at work upon the same clusters, and Kitty’s 
lips were very close to ours when she turned to speak. 
At last, Kitty’s lips pouted, Kitty’s eyes flashed, and 
she almost: succeeded in coaxing into her smooth 
white brow one or two indignant wrinkles, “ Don’t 
you think,” said she, “that the other day, when L 
was out here all alone, just as we are—with Ned 
Jones, the naughty fellow up and kissed me?” We 
didn’t like Ned, and we were very ready to say that 
he was naughty. ‘He just caught me this way, 
and ”’—here her lips almost touched ours, and we felt 
a violent thumping in the region of our hearts; but 
she didn’t quite do it, and the peril was soon over. 
We felt all over that we were on the verge of being 
just as naughty as Ned, yet our bashfulness saved us. 
Still pouting, and, though worse than ever, she 
placed both hands on our shoulder and, turning her 
sweet young face toward ours, said, “ You are a 
dear, good boy! you aint going to be naughty, like 
Ned was?” ileavens! how our heart fluttered! We 
seemed losing our breath; and a moment after Kitty 
was saying, ‘‘ You are a very, very naughty boy.” 





THE OLD MAN AND HIS SON, 


* Bill, don’t you know that dad don’t allow you to 
buy shot!” said a young urchin to his brother, some- 
what his senior, who was making a purchase of that 
article. 

**You just never mind me. I’d thank you to at- 
tend to your own business, mister Bob. I don’t care 
what dad allows, 1°ll buy what I please.” 

Little boy, slightly agitated—“ I’m going to tell 
dad,” rushed out of the store and runs down street, 
and bounces into the room where the old man is 
quietly perusing the morning paper. 

* Dad! dad! Bill has went and got shot!” 

* Good heavens!” cries the old man, dropping the 
paper in consternation, and bolting fur the door. 
“Where is he?” 

* Down to Thompson’s store,” responded Bob. 

In his excitement the old man forgets to remove his 
“reading specks,” and in going down the front steps 
misjudges the distance to the pavement, steps off too 
soon, and comes sprawling on all fours. He gathers 
himself up and starts for the store. The pavement 
appears to be about the level of his knees, conse- 
quently in his vivlent endeavor to keep it under him 
he cuts a ludicrous figure, and draws from the aston- 
ished bystanders such a roar as never was before be- 
stowed upon a single individual since the world 
began. 

“Say, there, old lift-up, where are you going? 
what train do you catch?” cries one. 

“Where did you learn that step?” asks another; 
and thus he is assailed on every side. 

But he hears not the jeers and scoffs of any one; 
he cares for nothing—nothing but William. At 
length his tedious march is brought to a close by ar- 
riving at the store, where Bill is stretched out, tak- 
ing it easy. The old man supposing him badly hurt, 
rushed up to him, frantically exclaimed: 

“O, William! William! where are you wounded?” 

“What’s the matter,dad? Ye going crazy?” ex- 
claims Bill, rising on his elbow, and casting a look of 
astonishment at the old man. 

“ Why, Robert said you had got shot.” 

“So I did. I got a half pound of the best duck 
shot in the store.” 

The old man left amid noise enough to drown a 
thunder clap. As might be supposed, Bub gut the 
“Jammin,” and Bill did not, 





A BLUFF COMPLIMENT. 


An old deacon in York State had a carroty-headed 
clerk who spent most of his time, and all his atten- 
tion, in the cultivation of'a saffron moustache (similar 
to the one Dickens ascribed to Fascination Fiedgeby), 
and who asked the old man how he liked it? The 
deacon regarded him attentively for some time, with 
anxious solicitude apparent in every feature of his be- 
nign countenance, and then impressively said to him, 
that if hé lived long enough, was blessed by Provi- 
dence, enjoyed good health, slept well at night, had 
gvod Inck, and no pull-backs, he would look like 
Satan in about six weeks. 





A TOUGH STORY. 


We know a man named Neverbeat. Somebody 
having boasted of the speed of his horse, Neverbeat 
rejoined, “‘ Why, the other day I was up to S—, 
sixteen miles distant. Just as I started for home a 
shower came sweeping on. The rain struck in the 
back part of the wagon, and the moment it struck, I 
hit old Kate a cut with the whip. Away she trotted, 
scarcely touching her forefeet to the ground; she 
kept just nip and nip with the shower. The wagon 





they did it.” 


was filled with water, but not a drop fell on me!”’ 
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WAS IT A SACRIFICE: 


—— 
BY GEORGE B. JEPSON, 
———er 


ly in the matter,” said (......, 
Hartley. 

“ The fairness has n:.... 
to do with it. I despi- 
ness, as you call it, 1° | 
sentiment of dollar 
cents. When it cor 
morals, every one’s i... - 
owns immutable laws. 
at any rate,I believ. . :. 
still mistress of my i. . 
house; and I'll use t.. 

moments of my po..: 
showing the woman 
chosen to marry how . « 
she is out of place here, let it be fair or no.” 
“Tt would be rather mortifying to fail i. » 
udable purpose.” ’ 
— Lealie’s black, level brows said, “Tak 
but George Hartley, in the complacent consc 
of his own power, in the recollection ofthe de =~ 
erations through which the patrician blood . 
tered into his haughty heart, in his prideof. . 
and his organic self-belief, had not yet lea. 
take lessons from the eyebrows of his betroth 
The two stood in a low, long room, that wa: 
ing in western winter-light, late of an aftern 
was a room, apparently, with history. C. 
ous among its contents, was the full-length . 
of a woman, about which was wrought out 
ofa worshipful grief, The woman’s face was | 
pure and fair; directly below the picture, 
lectern held an open book, and a Parian v. 
taining a single white rose; from above it 
grasp of a slender marble hand, @ canopy 
velvet, that abashed the intrusive sundow) 
and solemnly shadowed the face. The r.. 
furniture of the room was abandoned to t 
cration of evident disuse. The keys of the 0, 
were yellowed by time; so was the sheet . 
upon the rack—a cradle-song, with a corn 
for turning. A faded shawl fell over the ca: 
of an embroidered chair; upon & work-sta’ 
window lay a tangle of tarnished floss, an 
half-completed shoe. £ 

The i that sparkled in the grate; th 
superb, passionate, intensely vital, who st 
it, and the scrupulous, selfish, formal-fea' ; 
who talked with her, looked out of place t! 
the man, only, seemed to think so, HK 
around uneasily, with a faint sigh, and b 
eyes back, with an offended frown, to the f 
rian Leslie, who stood with her fall, dark e 
ed upon the picture, her red lips a-quiver, ' 

lissome form drawn to ite height, and her «\:) 
hands tugging nervously at the knots she } 
in a tawny scarf that fell about her. 

There is a sense of honor, of which wors 
more than better women. George Hartl 
seemed to him simply devilish to bring 
second wife, upon the night of her arriva 
home, into the room consecrated with su 
sentiment and such devoted memory to 
cessor. 

“J don’t see what you gain by bringin, 
first,” he muttered, at length. 

Miss Leslie lowered her eyes to her love 

“ Nothing,” she said, in a sweet, undis 

“but to convict him of his profanity, ar 

impotency.” She worked for # mome 

scarf. “This marriage is utterly ridi 
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